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CLYTIA; 



A TALE OF THE SOUTHERN STATES. 



A 



Part I. 

The summer sun look'd down upon a spot 
Of wondrous beauty, where the tangled shade 
Luxuriant hung above a glassy stream, 
Upon whose glittering surface floated wide 
The lily's cumbrous leaves, that seem'd to bear 
Aloft her snowy chalice, fitting cup 
For nymphs, and such bright creatures as are said 
To haunt the waters. Many a brilliant bird 
Whose hues might rival tints of Tyrian dye. 
Or lustrous gems that burn in diadem 
Of eastern monarch, flitted here and there 
From spray to spray, or chased in longer flight 
The dancing maze of insects, humming blithe 
In all the gladness of their sunshine hour. 
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2 CLTTIA. 

And far below the tranquil waters flow'd, 
Tranquil and blue as those fair skies above 
Whose hue was mirror'd there : a gentle breeze 
Stirr'd now and then the fan-palm's languid leaves, 
And trembled in the rose, or sweeping through 
Primeval shades, awaken'd into song 
The forest's deep-toned lyre, and sway'd the boughs 
Of pine and cypress, or with lighter breath 
Rippled the waters, till they rose and fell 
In soothing sounds. 

Upon a bank thereby 
A maiden with her book and lute in hand, 
Stretch'd on the greensward, whiled the hours away 
Of that sweet summer mom. Her glancing eye 
Eoam'd from the page, and wander'd up and down 
Through all the beauties of the sylvan scene. 
As if she read them o'er ; and now and then 
Her hand would touch a string, and waken forth 
One sad sweet note of music, which might seem 
To suit her pensive mood ; anon she cast 
Her lute aside, and on the book awhile 
Her thoughtful glances tum'd. 

Most beautiful 
Was that young* form, above whose golden head 
Scarce eighteanyears had pass'd ; her glossy hair 
Like some entwining plant, about her clung. 
And waved in grace upon her noble brow ; 
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CLTTIA. 3 

Long were the jealous lashes that concealed 

Her downcast eyes ; and, oh ! how bright those eyes 

I may not hope to tell. Most fair she was : 

And yet not fair I for there were some would point 

To that bright form with scorn and shake of head, 

And tell that blood of Afric's swarthy race 

Was flowing in her veins ; and so it was ; 

They spoke but truth ; yet she was beautiful, 

And fair as earthly creature need to be ; 

And in all nurture fair she had been trained. 

Her father was a man of noble mind 
And noble person, well-esteem'd, beloved, 
And held in reverence by his fellow -men. 
Broad were his lands, his wealth abundant seem'd, 
And in luxurious ease, with taste refined. 
His house was order'd ; and in days of youth 
There were not few proud damsels who would scarce 
Have scom'd to be his bride, and share his state. 
But he by their fair charms was unbeguiled : 
A young slave-maiden in his father's house 
Had won his heart, as gentle and as good 
As she was beautiful, to whom he gave 
His hand ; and never did one thought rebel ' 
Against his early choice, or wake discord 
Between their wedded hearts. She was a spouse 
Dear as his life itself, whose constant love, 



4 CLTTIA. 

Unspoil'd by years, and fresh as in youth's day. 
Had been the solace of his life — the charm 
And beauty of his home. 

One daughter fair 
Was bom to them ; a child who seemed to blend 
The darker beauty of her mother's race 
With all the father's noble dignity. 
She was his earthly idol, whom he made 
Companion of his joys, and train'd in all 
That was both good and wise ; and she was apt. 
And Wisdom was the song that pleased her most ; 
And with the wisest and the noblest spirits 
She loved to commune, drinking in their speech ; 
For all her mind was bent in steadfastness 
To know the truth and harmony of things. 
She was a gentle creature, who had pass'd 
Through life with but few cares, nor felt the sting 
Of the world's ruder blasts, nor ever known 
The anguish that some souls must needs endure 
Who wring the dregs of sorrow's bitter cup. 
Nor had mark'd joys been hers ; but she had found 
Delight in all things, and her quiet life 
Was full of quiet joys. Her daily haunts 
With bird and blossom, and the lulling sound 
Of murmuring waters' fall, the waving pines, 
The sunshine of spring flowers that clothed the mead, 
And all the mirth of happy insect- worlds. 
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Brought to her soul a pleasure such as those 
Alone may know, who in sweet Nature's book 
Have read with poet's eye and heart of fire, 
And leam'd its hidden meaning. She was one 
Who scom'd not simple blessings, nor would pass 
Unheeding by the trifling joys which lie 
Around our path, but stoop 'd to gather them. 
And in her spirit set them as a shrine. 

She loved to gaze upon the midnight heavens 

Crown'd with fair stars and countless worlds of Hght ; 

And as she gazed, her gentle soul would rise 

To Him whoso fingers set those glorious gems 

In yonder sapphire canopy, and fix'd 

Their light perpetual ; and the voice of praise 

Broke from her lips, and thrill'd the list'ning air 

With most sweet music, — as some bird who loves 

To sit and sing in pathless solitudes. 

Unheard by human ear, and undisturb'd 

By human step, tells all his thankful joy 

To God and to the woods, and louder swells 

His note of praise when only silence fills 

The pauses of his song ; — so sang this maid, 

With such a gushing and glad heart of joy. 

And with a throat as tuneful. Oft she stole 

For hours in silent places, where no foot 

Save her's might seem to tread ; and with her book, 
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Or her small lute, beguiled the rosy hours 
From hush of noon till evening's dewy time. 
Then, welcomed as the sunshine of the house, 
Soft lays she sang to please her father's ear, 
Or took with him sweet converse of all things 
That might arrest her fancy ; and her cheek 
Would glow with rapture, and her dark eye beam 
With purer radiance, as she talk'd with him 
Of all the wonders of the olden time, 
Of the great deeds of great and noble minds. 
Of words of wisdom, of the gorgeous hues 
That float in poet's dreams, or resting find 
On painter's canvass, and of all the works 
Of genius, for her mind discern'd alike 
The beautiful in nature and in art. 

And, musing on such themes, she loved to stray 

By the calm waters in the summer time. 

Like heavenly Una, at her side she led 

A milk-white lamb, which, nurtur'd by her hand, 

Deem'd her its truest friend, and loved to stray 

With her in wood or glen, pursuing ever 

Her wand'ring steps : and thus it chanced one day. 

When she upon the grass with book in hand 

Sate idly musing, this fair creature stretch'd 

Its dainty limbs upon the mossy sward, 

To wait her pleasure. By-and-bye there came 
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A Stranger from the woods, with horn in hand, 
At whose shrill call two hounds of noble breed, 
Deep-mouth*d and baying, bounded on the path. 
And rush'd in frolic tumult to the spot 
Where Clytia sate. Aflfrighted and amazed 
Fled the meek lamb, who, running here and there, 
Made sport for them to follow, lured in vain 
By Clytia's gentle summons : as she caU'd, 
Still faster, farther from her side it flew, 
And faster, farther by the hounds pursued, 
Fled to the woods. The stranger raised his horn, 
And with a note impatient and prolong'd 
Boused all the forest echoes, and awoke 
The slumbering nymphs who dwell in rocky caves 
Beside the waters. At the thrilling sound 
The stragglers paused with outstretched necks, and 

snuflTd 
The passing breeze ; then back they turned again. 
With look demure and eyes half raised to mark 
Their master's frown, they cowered before his feet, 
And crouch'd their heads, as if to deprecate 
Expected wrath ; but he with waving hand 
And brief reproof pass'd by them to the glen. 
Where now the trembling lamb bewilder'd stood. 
And drew the creature forth with cautious steps 
Towards its mistress. With frank courtesy 
And mirthful gentleness he sought her grace 
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For those two reckless favourites, marvelling much 
In such a place of seeming solitude 
To find so fair a Dryad. She the while, 
With bended head and eyes upon the ground, 
Stood blushing, and in vain essayed to raise 
Her drooping lashes. At her heart she felt 
A sudden pulse of joy, that thrilled her frame 
With a strange sense of gladness ; as he spake, 
Still evermore she blush'd, and fix'd her gaze 
On daisies at her feet. She could have wish'd 
His speech were twice as long ; and when he ceased, 
And with a courteous gesture seem'd to wait 
Her answer, with a sudden glance she raised 
The light of her dark eyes to his, and met 
His gentle look, and with a deeper blush 
Bent down her head again, and from her Hps 
The words she would have spoken died away : 
No voice obeyed her summons, or if speech 
She haply framed, 'twas counted all too mean 
Or worthless to be said, — as one who casts 
His pipe aside, the while he stands entranced 
Hearing some abler minstrel, by-and-bye. 
When the sweet tones have ceased to thrill his soul 
With most bewildering pleasure, takes again 
His instrument, but finds it clogg'd and dull 
With damps and dews of earth: in vain he breathes, — 
The notes are silent, or uncertain sound 
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With faint discordant tone, more dissonant 
For coming after such melodious strains 
As he so late hath heard : so Cly tia's soul 
Could find no voice, and all the trembling strings 
Of her young heart were powerless to give forth 
One note of music. By her side, meanwhile, 
The stranger stood, and all his wonder grew 
To admiration, half akin to love ; 
For never, surely, had he looked upon 
A lovelier creature, or a face that seem'd 
To blend more beauty of the inner life 
With outward fairness : it was naught to him 
That she would frame no answer to his speech ; 
Silence was more than words, and fill'd him more 
With sweeter fancies and with strange delight. 
Yet as he stay'd, with deeper blush that lent 
More grace to her brief words, she gave him thanks ; — 
No more, — and smiled, — and Cyril bade farewell ; 
And with slow steps and gait of penitence 
His hounds behind him walk'd, and so he pass'd ; 
And with his presence all the sunshine dropped 
From off the scene ; the woods and flowers grew dull 
As with an autumn blight ; and Clytia there. 
Amazed and motionless, with head still bent, 
And eyes that ever wander'd up and down, 
Look'd for she knew not what, yet knew she stood 
Alone ; and then came thronging to her lips 
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Words she would fain have spcken, and she thought 

Of many a gracious speech she might have said, 

And marvell'd what possess'd her to entreat 

A courteous stranger with so rude a silence.. 

And half she hoped that he might come again, 

And she would make amends. Ah ! gentle lady, 

Unskilfully she read her own sweet self, 

Nor understood her fears, nor guess'd the cause 

That made her so unlike to what she was ; 

Nor had she learn'd how little, when the heart 

Is full, the Hps can speak : the soul that fain 

Would breathe forth sweetest music has no voice 

For those it loves to bless ; or, if it speaks, 

The trembling sound betrays the trembling thought. 

And wrongs its confidence. 

Now day by day 
She wander'd in the woods, yet found less joy 
In old familiar haunts ; yet they were fair 
And sunny evermore ; but Clytia pass'd 
Among their beauties with unconscious eye, 
That seem'd to watch for something more esteem'd— • 
A vision brighter yet. Ere long it came ; 
And on the banks of fair Savannah's tide 
She met again the stranger : if she kept 
Her late resolves, or what amends she made 
For silence, but by being mute again. 
Was soon discovered ; yet to Cyril's heart 
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The drooping lashes and the timid glance 
Said all he need to know, and laid sweet siege 
To all the gentler moments of his life ; 
And if he knew not, when he found her near, 
How well he loved, her absence taught him soon 
The lesson, when 't was harder to be learn'd. 

So day by day in wood or glen he came 
Where Clytia might be found, and with some art 
That love had taught him, found a plea for speech. 
And into pleasant converse fell with her ; 
And every day more natural and less strange 
Their meeting seem'd, and every day she grew 
More precious to his sight ; and as her love 
Knew its own worth and dignity, and rose 
To consciousness of all its mighty powers, 
Came back her tranquil mood, and, self-possess'd, 
Her bashful wisdom found a voice, and pour*d 
Its music forth, and Cyril heard and blessed. 

Now wherefore linger ? — As a welcome guest 
Came Cyril joyful to her father's house : 
For as a duteous daughter she made known 
The stranger and his words, and all her love 
Confessed with modest dignity and grace. 
So they betrothed were ; for he was one 
Whose noble mien reveal'd a soul within 
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Of noble purposes, whose grave aspect, 
Grave and yet gentle, spoke of gentle thoughts. 
And of a heart on which a faith might rest 
Undoubtingly, secure of gentle deeds. 
And he, like Clytia, loved all lovely things. 
And found a joy in nature, and drew forth 
From trifling source a thousand pleasant themes 
Whereof to hold discourse ; nor did he deem 
Life's daily subjects trite or profitless. 

Now he was joyous as a bird on wing. 

That sings and soars, and soars and sings again, 

And thought each hour too short that he might spend 

In such sweet company. Anon his friends 

Heard how he stood betroth'd to Clytia, 

The daughter of a slave, and with raised brows. 

And looks askance, and glances questioning, 

Marvell'd what fancy had demean'd him so, 

To link his blood with one of Afric's race. 

But he by neither look nor word was mov'd 

From his own steadfast purpose ; and when urged 

By cold dissuasions, waved his hand and cried, — 

" She is an angel, were she slave or free I " 

Now autumn came, and he with Clytia roam*d 
The copses still, when glowing tints of red 
A sunset glory to the forest lent, 
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And when a deeper cadence sighed from out 

Its crypt-like depths ; and to the mellow tones 

Did Clytia love to listen, for to her 

They seem'd less earthly than accustomed sounds, 

As if a breathing from the spirit-world ; 

And with fond gaze to Cyril's face she tum*d 

Her own dark eyes, and murmur'd, " Hearest thou 

How all creation groans for liberty ? 

The earth, with all her fair and loyely things, 

A subject creature, fain would cast away 

This bondage of corruption : even so 

The spirit earnestly expects and waits 

The coming glory of the sons of God." 

And now it came to pass that for awhile 

These two must part ; for in Madeira's isle 

Lay Cyril's mother sick and near to death ; 

And in her dying hours she sent for him. 

That she might see him once again, and give 

A mother's parting blessing to her son. 

So he departed ; and as Clytia saw 

His form receding in the distant shad^. 

She turn'd and wept, and o'er her heart there fell 

A sense of loneliness — a vague presage 

Of coming grief; a busy restlessness 

Disturb'd her soul ; in her accustom'd haunts 

She wandered forth, but Cyril was not there. 

And, yearning for some solace, she retum'd 
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To seek her father, but, alas ! he seem'd 
Changed, though she knew not why ; for day by day 
His brow had darker grown, and furrow'd more 
With deeper lines of thought : sometimes his eye 
Would fix on vacancy with passion strange, 
And oft he mutter'd words, and sigh'd, and raised 
His eyes to heaven, as if some weight within 
Were pressing at his heart ; and oft he clasp'd 
His daughter to his breast and kiss'd her brow. 
And pray'd that Heaven would shield her days 

from want ; 
Then sigh'd again, and utter'd words that fell 
Upon her ear as madness, for she knew 
No cause to move him thus ; since not to h^, 
Nor to his faithful Rhoda, would he tell 
The burden of his spirit ; and at last 
Grief long suppressed, and inward agony, 
Marr'd all the music of his life, and jarr'd 
His noble heart, till all its strings became 
Untuneable, the key-note lost and gone. 

Into the wood at hush of eventide 

Stray'd Clytia once in pensive loneliness. 

And sought again each glade where she was wont 

To walk with Cyril ; with meek glance the lamb 

Upturned its timid eyes to hers, and thrust 

Into her drooping hand its gentle head. 
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Cahn was the night, and fair without a doud ; 

Yet in its tranquil loveliness there lurk'd 

A shade of sadness to the maiden's thought, 

And from the heavy flowers and drooping boughs 

She turned her gaze toward the stars that shine 

Serene and silent on the restless world, 

Marking its cares and woe, as spirits blest 

Might look on sorrow with their purer eyes, 

Nor feel its bitterness ; and Clytia dreamed 

Of the fair heaven that stretch'd above liiose orbs 

In undecaying beauty. By-and-bye 

She tum'd her steps, and, as she nearer drew 

Toward the fragrant garden, on the breeze 

A cry of wailing fell that thriU'd her soul 

With a mysterious terror ; — still she stood 

Listening in speechless fear, — ^again it rose, 

And all her heart-strings caught the sound and sigh'd 

In wild sad music. With a hasty step 

Tracking the voice, she followed where it led. 

And in the shadow of magnolia boughs. 

By the pale moonbeams she beheld a sight 

Which made the cold blood curdle at her heart. 

Upon the ground, in ghastliness of death. 

Her father lay, his flx'd and moumM eyes 

Yet open, for the light of life had fled 

With strange impatience, and its fragile thread 

By sudden hand was snapp'd : in frantic woe 
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16 CLTTIA. 

Knelt Rhoda bj his side, and at his feet, 
Stricken and blanch'd with terror, Clytia fell, 
Lifting one cry of anguish. 

In the calm 
Of midnight hour she woke upon her couch. 
And one brief moment in forgetfulness 
She gazed arpund, unmindful how her life 
Was changed ; — the world was still, and in her spirit 
The stillness sank, and waked remembrance up. 
Till all its thousand voices cried aloud ; 
And with a bursting heart, that scarce could hold 
Its weight of sorrow, she arose and fled 
To seek her mother's chamber. 

Oh ! to what 
A grief did she awaken ! he was gone 
Who, with such noble tenderness and truth. 
Had loved her day by day, her childhood's guide, 
And guardian of her youth, on whose strong arm 
She had been wont to lean, whose counsel wise 
Made all things smooth, whose ready ear received 
Alike her joys and griefs, who soothed her fears, 
And with a watchful and a jealous care 
Had tended all her life. Alas ! what now 
Must life without him be ! 

I will not dwell 
On this dark moment. Let it here suffice 
To tell how Clytia's father moum'd and died : — 
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Too well he knew that all his wealth was gone 

By misadventures sad, his fortune wrecked ; 

That he must die in poverty, and leave 

His pleasant home to be the prey and spoil 

Of Shylock creditors ; and Clytia fair. 

And his beloved Rhoda, must forego 

All life's familiar comforts. This dark fear 

Had press'd upon his soul, and gnaw'd his heart 

With tooth remorseless, till his weary frame. 

Worn out with silent agony, succumbM 

To its o'er-mastering grief. He died ! and none 

The sure, though secret, messenger had seen. 



Part II. 

Of Cyril came no tidings, and in yain 

From day to day did faithful Clytia watch 

For his return : far other visitants 

Sought out her quiet home. Dark men they were, 

Of stem expression and of sullen speech, 

Who own'd no kindly feelings ; ruder far 

Than savage creatures bred in pathless woods. 

Or wild barbarians of the wilderness ; 

Self was their idol, and the love of gain 

Had quell'd all soft emotions, and encased 

Their hearts with iron : yet to such must now 

Belong fair Clytia's home, and all the haunts 

Of her sweet youth — ^for they were creditors, 

Alas I and without mercy. With them came 

A man of crooked form and hideous mien, 

Lean-visaged, spare, with ferret-eyes, and voice 

Of harsh discordance. On the maid he look'd, 

And on her mother, and with nod askance 

Whisper'd to his companions, and forthwith 

Upon his tables noted figures down. 

Around the place they roam*d, surveying all 

Its scenes of beauty, — wood, and lake, and stream, 
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And garden fair, and groves of citron-trees : 

And with loud mirth and heartless words assail'd 

Those two sad spirits, who, in bitterness 

Of their first grief, were weeping : but no pity 

Had these coarse souls. In vain did Clytia shroud 

Her eyes with their dark lashes, and in vain 

Retire alone to weep ; still loud and long 

The boisterous sounds of their rude merriment 

Came wafted on the breeze. They ceased at last ; 

For darkness fell, and in the sober sky 

The stars like jewels gleam'd. Yet ere they went, 

Seeking the house, they knock'd at Rhoda's door, 

Impatient, and demanded entrance there. 

Upon the ground she sate, and to and fro 

Rock'd in her agony ; no sign she made 

That own'd their presence, till the stranger man 

With awkward haste and shuffling gait advanced. 

And in imperious tone this message gave, — 

" Be ready for my summons ; ere three days 

We must depart to Orleans, for the time 

Forbids my lingering." 

" And wherefore then ? " 
Said Rhoda, with calm dignity. " I know 
Too well that we must leave this cherish'd home, 
But when or whither is, methinks, unfit 
For such as you to question." 

With a grin 
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Of savage glee ihe stranger spoke again : 
" It might be good you should recall as much 
As that you are a slave, nor ever freed, 
And therefore with this damsel confiscate 
To lawful creditors, and presently 
At Orleans to be sold ; therefore, I say, 
Make ready to depart." 

What boots it now 
To speak of horror ? 

Let some maiden tell — 
Whose gentle soul through all her life has dealt 
With gentlest things — ^whose converse has been free 
With Nature in her beauty — ^who has walk'd 
With the wise souls of ages past and gone 
In closest fellowship — and who has known 
The glorious liberty which Grod bestows 
Upon the soul redeemed — let such one tell 
What to her young, pure mind would be the voice 
That bid her know she was not more esteem'd 
Than the dumb cattle driven to and fro 
At savage bidding — that her gentle head 
Was prized with worthless gold — no value set 
Upon her precious soul I Oh ! how would all ' 
The heart's intensest feelings — all the Past, 
The Present, and the Future — all the dreams 
Of youth and hope, affection, love — cry out 
Against such monstrous deed ! — ^and with what pang 
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Of loathing would the bashful spirit shrink 
From thought so horrible ! 

Yet Clytia, led 
As her dumb lamb, was driven from her home- 
Urged on a sudden journey — and in strange 
And public place — in all the bitterness 
Of her new sorrow — all the agony 
Of burning shame, and grief, and wretchedness— 
Exposed to heartless gaze. Alas, for her ! 
Was there no friend to save her in that hour ? 
None on the sinking spirit to bestow 
One look of sympathy ? no voice to bless 
Among that sullen crowd ? Ah no ! she stood 
Alone and desolate ! In dungeon dark 
Was Rhoda laid, too sick in head and heart 
To be led forth by even savage men. 
And Clytia stood alone I and at command 
Mounted the hateful platform, with a sense 
Of something worse than death ; about her face 
She shook her hair luxuriant, and droop'd down 
The silken lashes o'er her downcast eyes. 
Veiling their light. And then amid the throng 
A humming murmur of applause arose, 
And hearts that had grown hard in scenes like this 
Felt half a pang (short-lived, indeed, and weak). 
Beholding in that public gazing-place 
A form so fragile and so beautiful I 
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Oh, with what pleading dignity she stood ! 

Amazed and half-abash'd, yet with such sense 

Of her own wrong as lent a noble grace 

And indignation to her bashfulness. 

With fair hands folded, and one step advanced, 

As if her feet were hasty to be gone. 

She stood to meet the gaze of heartless men, — 

To hear what hateful price was set upon 

The outer form, that held a spirit free 

To wander through all space and time, and hold 

Communion intimate with God himself ! 

Rude words and chilling glances fell around. 
But scarce she heeded them, for o'er her soul 
Came thronging memories of her gentler days. 
And other looks and other words came back, 
That even then, in that dark place and hour. 
Breathed sweetest harmony, and made her deaf 
To sounds of mirth unblest ; and over all 
Their harsh discordance came another tone 
That whisper'd to her soul, serene and soft. 
And thrill'd her spirit's depths, till all the tide 
Of her full feelings rose and fell again. 
And through her dewy lashes gush'd the tears. 
And one low sob escaped her — not so much 
Of pain as of exceeding thankfulness — 
And, with a smile, she murmur'd to herself, — 
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" There is a mansion in my Father's house." 
And little they who gazed upon her guess'd 
What moved so sweet a smile, as that which play'd 
For one brief moment round her pallid lips, 
And died away as, with a clanking sound, 
The hammer feU. Then, as a murmur rose. 
And footsteps hurried by, and voices called, 
With falt'ring step, and half-unconsciously, 
She mingled in the throng. Some look'd on her 
With a strange pity ; and one kindly tone 
Bless'd her sweet face ; and as she tum'd to grasp 
The stranger's hand, a dark, rough man drew near. 
And bound her wrist with manacles, and dragg'd 
Her steps aside, and in a waggon low. 
With other creatures sad and desolate 
That wept, and wail'd, and wrung their hands, he 

thrust 
Fair Clytia, still amazed. And now began 
The long and weary journey, and with it 
Sweet thoughts grew fainter, and the o'erwhelming 

sense 
Of her exceeding wretchedness sank down 
Like lead into her soul : and she aroused 
To consciousness of all the bitterness, 
The shame, the grief, which with one sudden gust 
Had fall'n on her life. 

Alas ! sweet lady, 
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How shall ghe bear the rude and boisterous glee 

Of uncongenial spirits ? how exist 

In their dense atmosphere, through which no beams 

Of tendiamess can pierce ? or how endure 

The loud, coarse mirth, the jest and blasphemy, 

Which thrill her soul with horror ? Where shall now 

That meek and loving one for solace fly 

In her strange misery ? and, oh I to whom 

May she unburden all the weary weight 

That clings about her heart ? what friend is near ? 

Who will weep with her ? and what hand shall smooth 

Her burning brow, or lift the glossy locks 

Which seek to veil its sorrow ? Is there none 

To take her by the hand,-— to speak one word 

Of soothing pity,— ^none to comfort her, 

And tell her, though the floods arise and swell, 

And chafe themselves in wrath, yet Grod on high 

Is mightier than the waters ? Unto Him 

Alone may she uplift her tearful eyes. 

For other comforter or help is none. 

Through lovely scenes she passed upon her way. 
Where Nature seem'd to don her richest robe. 
And, prank'd in gayest colours, show'd herself 
A Flora to the spring,— where waters roU'd 
Between the fragrant groves of orange^trees. 
And cedars of primeval growth o'erhung 
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The flower-bedizen'd banks by which they went. 

So drew the long day's journey to an end, 

And she beheld beneath the shadowing trees 

Low cabins thatch'd with palms, about whose doors 

Dark children ran and gamboU'd, and the sound 

Of tinkling songs came by upon the breeze. 

A planter's house was near, and round it rose 

Majestic trees, and birds of brilliant hues 

Darted like living gems from bough to bough, 

And fire-flies floated in the balmy air. 

Or sway'd themselves to rest on gorgeous flowers 

Whose perfumes brought a dream of paradise : 

And all in outward nature was serene. 

And fair without a fault ; man only marr'd 

Her beauty with a blot of foulest dye. 

And made her fairy scenes — fit haunts for peace — 

Resound with joyless mirth, or weary cries 

Of wretched souls, who in their bondage groan'd. 

And sent their cry to Heaven. 

I do not say 
That none were happy ; — ^it were hard to find 
A state in which no spirit found a joy. 
And even here were some who jojrful seem'd, 
Who whiled the hours away with song and dance, 
Who labour'd when their master's eye was near. 
And took their ease in absence of his frown. 
But to what lowness were they sunk ! — ^how poor 
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And empty were their joys ! — how dull their work 
Exacted from unwilling hands, perform'd 
Through fear of punishment ! — how mournful life 
Without a hope or aim ! — how far beneath 
Man's glorious origin and destiny ! 
The planter was a man of narrow mind, 
Hard-visaged and ill-favour'd, stem in speech, 
Imperious in command ; who walk'd abroad 
Among his fruitful fields, and felt a pride 
In wealth and large possessions, and such joys 
As wealth, perchance, may purchase. He beheld 
Troops of immortal beings at his nod 
Grow pale and spiritless, and ply their tasks 
Unresting, with sad hearts, from day to day ; 
And upon these he look'd as on a herd 
Of senseless cattle, driven to their toil 
With thong and menace loud, which have no care 
Beyond the present moment ; for to him 
These were no more than creatures of his will. 
Made for his service ; nor did e'er his mind 
Wound its own pride so much as to recall 
That he and they were both the work of God. 

Now over all young Clytia's life had fall'n 
A shadow vague and gloomy, and the world 
Grew darker to her gaze, — ^yet- heaven more bright ; 
For there she look'd when toiling day and night. 
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Alone and weary, in the sultry fields, 

Apart from human solace, and the voice 

Of friends and kindly sympathy, while loud 

Upon her ears the hateful sounds of mirth, 

And jest profane, and imprecation fell : 

And to sad souls that toil'd with her she said, 

" In heaven the weary find a rest at last." 

So with the thought of rest that comes to all 

Who seek the Rock's great shadow, and with trust 

In Him who guides invisible the blind 

By ways they know not, did she strive to cheer 

Her fainting spirit up, from day to day. 

Yet there were moments when the weary mind 

Eefused the voice of comfort, when the heart 

Recall'd with pang resistless all the worth 

Of what it erst possess'd, and now had lost. 

Irreparable ! And, oh ! how heavily 

The spirit groan'd within, how hopelessly 

The sinking heart rose up and wildly flew 

Against its prison-doors, and flutter'd there, — 

As a poor bird that in its narrow cage 

Flits up and down, and beats its breast, and pines 

From day to day, renouncing music quite. 

Or singing with such mournful cheer as makes 

The list'ner's soul grow sad, beholding thus 

This creature of the woods, whose song was wont 

To thrill their wildest solitudes, immured 
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In close captivity, and free no more 
To range the joyous earth. So Clytia felt 
The daily pining t)f a captive's heart. 
It was not only that the scoff and taunt, 
Reviling her pure spirit, and the voice 
Of threat and bold defiance which assail'd 
Her patient meekness, were a cross to bear, 
Nor yet the consciousness that she was now 
A prey of savage men, and bound to yield 
Obedient labour at their stem behest, — 
But the dark certainty of freedom fled, — 
The loss of all life's dearest ties, — ^and sense 
Of utter loneliness, combined, and grew 
A thought almost to madden, had not Faith 
In those wild tumults of the soul stepp'd in. 
And bid her look above ; and then she knew 
That, though awhile the worn and weary frame 
Might own the bidding of a master's nod, 
He could not bind the spirit, — that was free 
To soar above his threat'nings, and appear 
Before a higher Master, who records 
The groanings ^.nd the prayers of souls oppress'd. 
Then she remember'd, too, that at His throne 
The absent and far-distant might unite 
In spirit, and the thought consoling fell 
Upon her troubled soul, as some rich balm 
Flung on the tossing waters, calms them down 
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To smooth IxanquiUity ; and 'twas her joy 
In meek petitions, day by day, to name 
Loved souls now sever'd from her; and to think 
She might entreat for them the perfect gifts 
Which come from heaven alone ; and oft she pray'd 
Less for herself than others ; and her prayers, 
Trustful, importunate, ascended up 
Where none need cry in vain. 

Alas ! she pass'd 
Through many a weary month ; her fragile frame 
Might ill endure the hard, unceasing toil 
Li which her life was spent ; and punishment 
Ever the helpless followed, and the lash 
Drove them to labour, for her master knew 
No pity for the weak. 

Ere long he died ; 
His daughter was the heiress to his wealth. 
And Clytia thought that better days had ccnne. 
And, hoping mercy from Alicia's hand. 
She cheer'd herself, and said, " The darkest clouds 
Are- surely over now ; a woman's soul 
Will have compassion on my wretched state, 
Nor urge me to a work impossible." 
Alas ! she had to learn how pomp of wealth 
And pride of power may change the heart sometimes. 
Alicia loved to rule, and when her will 
Had ample scope, self-love possess'd her soul. 
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And grew the single motive of her life ; 

Soft feelings hardened ; for when once the spring 

Of gentleness in Roman's soul is lost, 

Her chill severity can far surpass 

Man's harsh unkindness. And Alicia grew 

Stem and unyielding ; she could sympathise 

With woes refined and noble ; but to feel 

Compassion for the sable crew who toil'd 

To make her life luxurious, was a thought 

Beyond her understanding ; they were blest 

To be her slaves, and, oh ! supremely so, 

If they might bask an hour beneath her smile. 

She was affianced to a noble youth. 
Who, with a milder spirit, oft would urge 
Indulgence to her slaves, for Cljrtia's face 
Serene, though joyless, gave his heart a pang 
Whene'er they met. He sought Alicia's grace, 
And pray'd her pity for this patient one : 
Like Desdemona urging Cassio's suit. 
He named her playfully from day to day, 
But all in vain. Upon Alicia's soul 
A thought of jealousy its shade had flung. 
And Clytia found no grace, but rather toil. 
Heavier and more abundant. Still she dragg'd 
Into the fields with aching head, and heart 
That yearn'd to lay its weary burden down. 
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And laboured till her eyes grew dim, and all 
Around her seemed in motion. 

On a day 
She had withdrawn with feeble steps to seek 
A draught of water from a cooling spring, 
And in the shade of citron-boughs she sate 
To rest a moment, but the driver's lash 
Found her alone and idle : all in vain 
Her feeble steps were hasten'd, on the ground 
She sank unconscious, and forgot awhile 
Her desolate existence, till aroused 
By kindly voice, for Philip chanced to pass 
That way, and found her stretch'd'upon the earth. 
Alone and faint. With ready hand he drew 
Fresh water from the spring, and bathed her brow, 
And help'd her trembling steps to reach a bank. 
Where she might sit and rest. She had no voice 
To thank him audibly ; the soothing sound 
Of friendly words and kindly sympathy. 
After long, mournful silence, broke the ice 
That curdled round her heart, and all the tide 
Of her deep feelings rush'd tumultuous forth 
In glittering tears, — she wept, and thank'd him thus. 
He saw her beautiful beyond his thought, 
Grentle and suffering, and his pity changed 
To something deeper far ; for love can steal 
Into the heart with noiseless step, and hide 
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His presence till the fortress is his own. 

He had kind feelings, and he fondly deem'd 

That pity for the wrongs of one distressed 

Led his uncertain footsteps day by day 

Where Clytia toiled ; yet day by day he came, 

And loved to linger ; and if words could soothe 

Her griefs, she should not lack them : oft he show'd 

Some passing kindness, or some courteous deed 

Performed for her, — ^it was a charity . 

To one so patient and so meek ; and yet 

There were not few meek, patient slaves for whom 

He felt but small compassion. He had grown 

Weary of all Alicia's pomp and pride, 

And yet he knew it not ; and Clytia rose 

A star of tender beauty on his life, 

Beaming with radiance so serene and pure. 

He deemed her half angelic. Fair she was. 

And to her fairness suffering had lent 

Its patient traces, and a purer glow 

Dwelt in the depths of those dark eyes, and shone 

On all around her. Little seem'd she now 

To heed herself, for all her thoughts were given 

To others, and she tried her subtle skill 

To soothe their pains and sorrows ; and, in truth, 

Though she had nought but sympathy to give, 

And a sweet word or smile, a welcome sprung 

Where'er her footsteps fell : the weary slave 
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Rejoiced to see her, and forgot awhile 
His burden, and the fretting cares he felt, 
When Clytia pointed, with her pale, thin hand, 
To the blue heavens above, and talk'd of rest 
Beyond their height serene ; for thus, methinks, 
Our feeble souls may better comprehend 
The world of spirits, when we look above. 

And Philip, walking in the shade of trees, 
Heard often her sweet words, and in his soul 
They fell like strains of music, here and there 
A chord of beauty, which, when all the rest 
Is lost, wiU Knger with us. She was now 
The music of his life — the spring which made 
His world another region ; flowers sprung up, 
And songs were in his heart ; and yet, — ^'twas strange, 
He knew not that he loved her : but if he 
Was all unconscious, there was one who knew. 
Alicia saw his aspect changed, and guess'd 
The hidden cause ; suspicion more inflamed 
Her jealous ire ; and if, in truth, a slave 
Had won a spirit plighted once to her's, 
She would not brook the wrong. Her eye could mark 
His altered mien ; he came not, as of old. 
With joyous smile to greet her, and his step 
Was measured and demure ; he spoke not much. 
And, if he smiled, it was abstractedly, 
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As if he mused on something ; or, if call'd 
By voice appealing, he would start as one 
Awaken'd from a dream, and seek to hide 
By multitudes of words the busy thoughts 
That swarm'd about his heart. Alicia saw 
All this, and felt a keen and bitter sense 
Of pride and scorn, of hatred and of love. 
She was resolv'd to track his steps, and see 
K the suspicion which had changed the hue 
Of all her former thoughts were false or no. 

Silent and sad, one mom he wander'd forth 

Into the pleasant groves, his folded arms 

Athwart his breast, his eyes upon the ground, 

As if he ponder'd deeply ; and, in truth, 

There was a wondrous conflict in his heart.— 

How could he love Alicia ? all the ties 

That once had bound him seem'd to fly unloosed, 

And if they went, he cared not. In his heart 

Her image, graven once, was blotted out 

By fairer lines, — another face and form 

Were deeply written there, — another voice 

Sung in his ears, and thrill'd through all his soul, — 

And Clytia now appeared to him the star 

To which his life must turn. 

Thus through the groves, 
In musing, Philip pass'd. With stealthy step 
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Alicia followed, lingering here and there 

To see the course he took. Too well she guess'd 

His destination : at the place arrived 

Where Clytia at her work was wont to be, 

He paused and gazed around ; he saw her stand 

With trembling knees and visage woe-begone, 

Still at her toil, and blood indignant rose 

And mantled in his cheek, but faded soon. 

He drew towards her, and her saint-like eyes, 

Serene and full of light, repressed the words 

That gather'd on his lips. 

" And is it thus 
That thou must toil from morn till weary night ? 
All other creatures rest, and why not thou?" 
He murmur'd bitterly. She answer'd mild, 
" God hath appointed work for me, and rest 
Will come betimes, perchance ere very long," 
" Oh, ever faithful ! Spirit ever meek ! 
Less hard 'twould be to see thy wretchedness, 
K thou hadst less of patience, but thy smile 
Tranquil and cheerful in thy low estate. 
Makes thy sad lot more hard. Can I behold 
A creature suffer, and no aid impart ? 
Let me, too, share thy labour." 

"Be it so. 
If so thou wilt," Alicia cried, and flash'd 
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The momentary brilliance of her eye 
Upon hiB face in scorn. " Gro where thou wilt, 
Companion meet for slaves, but never more 
Approach to me ! And thou insidious wretch, 
Whose painted meekness hath beguiled his heart. 
Thy bondage shall be yet more hard to bear 
Than it was wont to be ! ** She turn'd in scorn, 
And Clytia gazed in meek surprise to hear 
Her charge unfounded, but in vain she strove 
To stem the torrent of Alicia's rage : 
She heard no reason, and with bitter taunts 
Pass'd on her way. But Philip lingering stood. 
Amazed, yet glad, as one who feels the chains 
Which long have grieved him suddenly undone. 
And looks around to see what open course 
His free desires shall choose. Thus stood he long, 
Questioning with himself, for now he saw 
Where his thoughts centred, and too well he knew 
What power enslaved him. At the last he turn'd 
Where Clytia patient stood, and at her feet 
Pour'd all the story of his love, and breathed 
His heart's intensest language, for no pride 
Within him lurk'd. She was a slave, indeed. 
But he beheld her as a woman raised 
Far above earthly honours ; such a grace 
Dwelt in her soul, as made her nobler far 
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Than human rank could make her. 

She, amazed, 
Heard his impassioned words, and answer made, 
Gentle yet firm, — she had no heart to give. 
It was bestow'd long since, and lived with one 
Who own'd it, whether living or in death. 
Vainly he urged her safety, vainly told 
Of evils yet in store, of future toils 
Which she must suffer, if she lingered there : 
Cljtm ^inmoved remain'd. 

"Alas!" he cried, 
" Wilt thou not hear me ? there is none beside 
To whom my spirit turns but thee alone : 
I love thee, Clytia, and my care shall be 
To do thee service while I live, — ^my joy 
To know thy presence near me." 

"Hear me once," 
She answered in low murmur ; "Thou hast shown 
Unwonted kindness to a wretched slave ; 
I cannot e'er requite thee, but God will : 
I am in low estate, yet once have seen 
Far other fortunes, and in happier days 
Was plighted unto him, from whom, where'er 
In life or death he be, I cannot part 
My fix'd affection — ^we are one for ever. 
Go, then, I pray thee, and my blessing take, 
And peace be with thee !" 
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"Never," Philip cried, 
" Can peace be mine, whilst thou in bondage art. 
I cannot leave thee thus ; and though my dream 
Is vanished with strange sadness, and my hopes 
Are wreck'd for ever, yet I fain would seek 
Thy safety, and provide for thine escape 
To happier regions : I will aid thy flight 
From sad captivity." 

More pallid grew 
The cheek of Clytia, for one moment brief 
Her shadowy lashes hid the light of day 
From their bright orbs, and on her vision rose 
The sights and sounds of other years, the joys 
Of freedom, and the long-lost charms which once 
Her life possessed. Beside her Philip stood 
Watching her changing countenance, amazed. 
Impatient for her words. He was about 
To go for ever, and he offer'd now 
Escape and freedom to her weary soul. — 
She cast away the thought ! 

And, speaking low. 
She thank'd him for his pity, cleaving fast 
To her soul's purpose, for a voice within 
Seem'd calling her to patience, — " Tarry yet, 
And God will better for thy need provide." 
Downcast and sorrowful went Philip thence, 
Hope overthrown, love blighted in the bud, 
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And dark appeared the world without the star 
In whose bright sphere he might not dwell ; — and yet 
Sorrow, methinks, would never linger long 
Within so joyous and so light a heart. 

And Cljtia stood alone ; and now the thought 
Of liberty so late within her grasp, 
And gone, perhaps, for ever, sent a pang 
One instant through her heart ; but, turning soon 
To other thoughts, she raised her tranquil eyes 
In patient trust, and felt a peace within 
Too deep to be disturb'd by the rude storms 
That swept around her. Respite had she none 
From labour, and more bitter taunts assail'd 
Her gentle soul, and cruel mocks and jeers 
Wounded and grieved her spirit. Thus three days 
Pass'd drearily ; and on the third sad eve 
To her low cabin she return'd, oppressed 
And weary : in the grove she stood to rest 
Beneath a shadowing palm ; above her shone 
The bright stars, jewel-like, and their calm light 
Into her spirit sank ; with clasping hands 
She murmur'd forth, — " O Father of my life. 
These are Thy glorious works ! and better things 
Than all this loveliness of earth and skies 
Thou hast provided for us, — joy to fill 
The ever-thirsting spirit, — peace to heal 
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All the heart's scars and wounds, — and love to make 

The life eternal one eternal bliss." 

She ceased : — the palm-leaves fluttered languidly, 

And a light bird passed by ; it was the breeze 

That stirr'd the grove, and a late wanderer 

That sought her nest ; — yet why did Cljiia feel 

A strange and thrilling sense through all her frame, 

As if the bird had flown into her heart. 

As if the leaves of all her life tum'd o'er 

And flutter'd in that moment ? — and uprose 

From her mpek, trembling spirit, a low voice 

Of thankfulness for something yet to come. 

What step is near ? — the branches quiver now, — 

A shadow falls upon the grass, and blots 

The pure, white, sleeping moonlight, and a voice 

Scarce audible beside her whispers low, — 

And on her hand another hand is laid 

YThich press'd it long ago, — and at her side 

She feels a kindred presence, — thus they stand 

Together, silent, motionless, and blest. 

There was no speech between them, and no tears 

Came to their eyes, a very hush of joy 

Reign'd in their mingled souls ; no need for words ; 

In that deep silence they could read each thought 

That pass'd the other's heart. Thus stay'd they long 

Gazing together on the stars of night ; 

And on the star-like eyes of that fair spirit 
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Who stood beside him Cyril gazed, and saw 
Their depths more beautiful, and Hghted up 
With a most saint-like radiance ; he had lost 
Those jewels long, jet found them brighter now, 
Refined and purified by furnace-heat, 
Which gives to creatures indestructible 
More perfect beauty. Questioning was none 
Of Clytia's sorrows, or of days of care, 
In that first hour of joy ; it was enough 
Thus to behold her living — thus to feel 
The sunshine of the present. 

By-and-bye 
Were all things told, — ^how Cyril, distant far, 
Was stretch'd upon a weary couch of pain, 
From which he rose to seek her ; how he went 
To her lost home and found it desolate, 
Lacking her presence ; how he scorn'd the thought 
Of her captivity, and set at nought 
A tale surpassing fiction's wildest dreams ; 
How yet the hateful truth, from day to day 
Shunn'd and opposed, found entrance at his heart 
Through all the bastions which the will had raised 
To keep it thence, till Love, who watch'd the fight. 
Espoused the victor's cause, and roused a host 
Of thoughts indignant and of jealous fears, 
Which flew to arms and cried aloud for war : — 
How long in vain he sought her, till at length 
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A welcome voice brought tidings of her fate, 
And pointed him the way that he must go. 
Then Clyiia spoke, yet scarcely told the half 
Of all her weariness, her grief, her toil ; 
It was pass'd by, and her sweet spirit scorn'd 
To grieve a soul that loved her. And anon 
They talk'd of future life serene and blest. 
And now the noble heart of Cyril felt 
Conflicting thoughts arise, — to Clytia 
How shall her freedom come ? he could not fling 
So base an insult on his life's best treasure 
As to give gold for that ; she was too high 
For such low bartering : and Cljtia shrank 
In her own secret thoughts from such a deed, 
Yet spoke no word, but to his nobleness 
Left all, in faith unshaken. Oh ! what now 
Shall Love suggest ? he has a ready wit 
In times of need, and graceful skill to work 
His purpose out; when other means may fail. 
He has his own resource. Alicia heard 
The pleading words of Cyril all in vain ; 
Her heart was obdurate ; nor could he move 
Her jealous bitterness or avarice 
To grant a freedom to her gentle slave : 
She needed labour, and all hands required. 
And Cyril answered, " I am fitter far 
For toil severe, and in her stead I give 
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Myself to be thy slave, if from henceforth 
Clytia is free : I make exchange with her." 
Alicia heard in wonder, and consent 
Closed with his words, and duly sign'd were soon 
The contracts which to one her freedom brought, 
And bondage to the other ; but ere long, 
When Clytia safe at liberty was set, 
Cyril his freedom purchased with a sum 
Which in his thought surpassed his merit far. 
And in Savannah sought her once again. 
There Rhoda lived beneath the peaceful roof 
Of worthy people, who had mad^ her bonds 
As light as friendly sympathy and care 
Could make a life devoid of liberty. 
They heard her story, and with liberal hand 
Her instant freedom gave. Thus met again 
Three happy spirits ; — Words are weak to paint 
Their glad re-union : one, indeed, had gone 
Who had been wont to share their company ; 
But Rhoda treasured, as a thought of home. 
The memory of his absence. 

What remain 
Of Cyril and of Clytia to teU ? 
They were in tranquil waters, and the storms 
Through which they once had pass'd, remember'd 

now 
But as a troubled dream, made sweeter far 
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The gladsome spring-time whicli had come again ; 
And if at first their mingled tears and smiles 
Recall'd an April day's uncertain lights, 
The clouds soon fleeted by, and sunshine kiss'd 
The lingering drops and dried them utterly, 
And life's glad season deepen'd into May. 
They had been sever'd long, a chasm wide 
Of Time had parted them — a yawning gulf 
Joyless and dark — but, oh ! what flow'rs sprung up 
In that deep fissure — ^what sweet blossoms clung 
To the rock's dreary sides, until it seem'd 
The growth luxuriant fill'd each crevice up, 
And hid the interval ! Again they met. 
And each beheld the other fairer far ; 
Patience had done its work ; and meekness blest, 
And constant thankfulness, and faith serene, 
Reap'd their full harvest, and the spirit's toil 
Through weary hours more precious made the boon 
Of rest which came at last. 

They walk'd abroad. 
Rejoicing everywhere, and drank the cup 
Of joy fill'd for them ; and the world appear'd 
As a fair garden after summer rains, — 
Fresh, and as fragrant ; beauty all around 
Greeted their vision, and the air was full 
Of strange, sweet music, which sank down and dwelt 
In their hearts' deepest caverns, waking there 
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An echoing tone of praise ; and life grew bright 

Beneath their Father's smile ; to Him they look'd, 

On Him they waited ; He had freely given 

His blessed liberty to sinful souls j 

And in the joy of that deliverance 

They could rejoice in all His gifts beside. 

And Clytia, gazing into Cyril's eyes, 

Whose full, deep radiance waited for her words, 

Whisper'd serenely, — " Even so, methinks. 

With higher, purer rapture, shall we hail 

The glorious freedom of the sons of God ! " 



The main fact in this story, namely, that a creature bom and 
educated as Clytia is represented to have been, was sold as a 
slave at her father's death, was related in my hearing as an 
incident that had actually occurred. Whatever errors may be 
found in the detaUs of the picture, I must trust that my Trans- 
atlantic brethren will pardon them, and that they will attribute 
them to their right cause, — ignorance. 
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SELF. 



None know my griefs ; — each heart alone may know 

Its trials and its woe, 
The dreary visions that in silence break, 

And thoughts of anguish wake. — 
None know my griefs ! 

None know my joys ; — ^the heart at times will thrill, 

Joy comes at wayward will, 
A sudden gladsome thought may dawn awhile, 

Making life's pathway smile. — 
None know my joys ! 

None know my life ; — the thousand thoughts that 
dwell 
Within the mind's deep cell. 
Colouring with changeful hues this life's strange 
dream, — 
We are not what we seem. — 
None know my life ! 
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THE CHILD'S PRAYER. 

I SAW an infant sporting 

In his glad and careless mirth, 
Rejoicing in the loveliness 

Of the warm and sunny earth ; 
He shouted in the garden-walks 

Where wave the lilies tall, 
And he babbled by the fountain side, 

Where the silver waters fall. 

He heard not voice nor sound beside 

The music of the spring. 
The twittering of the gladsome birds 

That carol on the wing : 
His thoughts had not a care beyond 

The sunshine of to-day, 
And his merry laugh resounded far 

As he gamboll'd at his play. 
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'Twas evening, and the floVrs were still, 

I saw them sink to sleep, 
As one by one the stars came out 

Their quiet watch to keep. 
The ring-dove's plaintive notes had ceased 

To thrill her gentle breast, 
And the weary birds with folded wings 

Had each one sought his nest. 

The garden-walks were desolate. 

No breeze the lilies stirr'd, 
And I listened for the merry laugh. 

But its music was not heard ; — 
I caught a low and whisper'd tone 

Upon the breathless air, 
And at his mother's knee I saw 

That little child at prayer. 

I saw him clasp his infant hands, 

And raise his trustful eyes, 
And reverently his head was bow'd 

As he knelt in lowly guise ; 
He had cast aside his childish play, 

He thought not of it now, ' 
And a deeper, purer beauty shone 

Upon his guileless brow. 

E 
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He look'd toward his Father's house 

With such meek and steadfast gaze, 
And mingled with his daily wants 

So full a song of praise, 
That, methought, he had a clearer view 

Than we are wont to know. 
Of that Friend to whom in confidence 

He had early leam'd to go. 

And he pray'd not for himself alone, 

For I heard him name with care 
The best-loved of his infant heart 

In his brief and simple prayer ; 
And I counted it a blessed thing 

That a babe was taught to pray 
For many a thoughtless elder one 

Who had wander'd from the way. 

And I judged if wild and lawless men 

Who stand at bay with thought, — 
And restless hearts to whom the world 

No constant joy has brought, — 
Could enter at that chamber door. 

And mark that bended knee, 
It surely were a sight to rouse 

A holier memory ! 
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And as the dying sunlight fell 

Upon his golden hair, 
I dream'd of brighter forms that came 

To hear that infant's prayer. 
And I wonder'd not, when I beheld 

What faith and love were given. 
That of such, and such alone, should be 

The company of heaven ! 
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OLD FRIENDS. 

Give me old friends : they love me best ; 

And when I look into their eyes 
My spirit feels a " sense of rest," 

A gladness from its depths arise ; 
For they have seen from earliest years 

Whatever has befallen me, 
They guess the cause of smiles and tears, 
And they have read my history. 

Then give me old friends, good and true, 
The old are better than the new : 
Old friends for me ! 

They seek not reasons for their love. 

It has become a part of life ; 
Nor are they careful now to prove 

What worthiness in me is rife. 
They love me as a thing of course, 

Whatever I may seem to be. 
Affection is not urged by force, 

They have bestow'd it willingly. 
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Then give me old friends, loyal, true. 
The old are better than the new : 
Old friends for me ! 

And they will freely trust me too. 

They know my faults, but love me still ; 
It almost seems whatever I do 

Will please them, and they think no ill. 
They grasp my meaning half untold, 

And though my lips should silent be, 
They never deem me strange or cold. 
They know my mood, and bear with me. 
Oh ! give me old friends wise and true, 
The old are better than the new : 
Old friends for me ! 

They share my joys, not meagrely. 

Nor yet with absent look and word, 
They make themselves a part of me. 

The kindred notes that swell the chord. 
They feel my griefs, they pass not by. 

Their sympathy is given in need. 
Nor does it vanish in a sigh. 

The most that common souls concede. 
Then give me old friends, gentle, true, 
The old are better than the new : 
Old friends for me ! 
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They speak in no unmeaning phrase, 

Nor are their words like those we meet 
In the gay world's bewildering maze ; 

They utter no such counterfeit. 
They speak their welcome from the heart, 

They treat of subjects dear to each 
With no feign'd zeal,— and, when we part. 
The clasping hands are more than speech. 
Then give me old friends, dear and true. 
The old are better than the new : 
Old friends for me ! 

Familiar as our daily haunts. 

And fresh as scenes that fairest are, 
A portion of our daily wants, 

By day a flower, by night a star, — 
Tried as the furnace-heated gold. 

And constant as the burning gem, — 
To us they never can grow old. 

Our eyes will see no change in them. 
Then give me old friends, firm and true, 
The old are better than the new : 
Old friends for me ! 

For we have read the self-same phase 
Of this old world, — the self-same age 

Has held our lives, and still we gaze 
Together on earth's open page. 
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They cannot long remain behind us, 

When our brief spell of life is o*er, — 
Thrice blest if endless ages find us 
Together on the self-same shore, — 
If in that world created new, 
Through Him whose precious grace we sue. 
Old friends may be ! 
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LIFE AND DEATH. 

AN INCIDENT. 

I SAW a funeral company 
With slow and solemn step go by, 
Bearing the dead 
To his last bed, 
With black steeds trampling wearily. 
The careless wind that sports with all, 
Fluttered about the sable pall. 
And heaved its dark folds drearily. 
On every face 

Was gathered woe ; 
With measured pace 
And prancings slow 
They drew toward the silent tomb. 
Oh Death ! I thought. 
And are we brought 
To gaze upon thy pomp of gloom. 
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Here in the busy haunts of men 
That idly turn to look again ? 
Thou surely art a fearful thing, 
And worthy to be called a king 
Of terrors, when thy footsteps wend 
With all this mockery to the grave ; 
We see thy sable streamers wav^, 
Thy nodding plumes that bow and bend ; 

And hireHng strangers foUow him 
Whom some one must have called a friend. 
Ah me ! what means this idle state. 
This order'd woe and mourning trim. 
This fee'd demeanour of distress, 
And all the chilling pomps that wait 
Upon some sad heart's loneliness ! 

Anon, across the funeral way, 

Came one that bore in either hand 
A basket of £resh flowers and gay, 

The first-fruits of the season bland. 
There was the primrose, fairest thing 
That loves to grow 
By hedges low, — 
The polyanthus* star-like ring. 
Narcissus chill, 
< And daffodil. 
And all the "darling buds" of spring. 
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And oh ! how fair and fresh were they, 
Thus in the busy haunts of men, 
Where none would turn to look again, 
Borne on their silent way ! 
Oh Life ! I cried, 
Whatever betide, 
Thus in the sight of woe and gloom. 
Thou, with thy freshness and thy bloom, 

Art ever found. 
And these, thine emblems pure and fair, 
Can scatter fragrance on the air. 

E'en in the churchyard's bound. 
And children, knitting hand in hand. 
Sport carelessly, a happy band. 
Above the quiet dead. 
And on the grass. 
Where shadows pass. 
The sunlight pours its golden ray. 
And sweet birds in the thicket sing, 
Or warble gaily on the wing, 
And on the threshold of decay 

Thy smile is shed ! 
Yea, and with Death such gentle strife 
Thou makest, that to that "long home" 
Week after week the living come, 
To hear the word of life ! 
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Oh Primroses ! whose gentle breath 

Flung incense on the funeral bier, — 
Oh blooming Life ! — Oh darksome Death ! — 
How often draw ye near ! 
How often blend, 
As friend with friend. 
Here in the crowded thoroughfare. 
Where slowly winds the funeral bier 

The merry and gay among, 
And trappings dark of woe appear 
Where brightest hues are flung ; 
Where harshly grates on mourner's ear 

The careless laugh and jest. 
And parsing eyes, that brightly shine, 
Nought of the hidden griefs divine 
That fill another's breast ! 

Thus do ye mingle, — and on earth 

So must ye mingle ever. 
The funeral hymn, and bridal mirth. 
The news of death, and news of birth. 
In this world may not sever. 
But in that land 
Where hand in hand 
Ye cannot hope to enter, — 
Where shadows flee 
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And light shall be 
The one eternal centre, — 
Oh Death ! thy tread shall never sound, 

Thy pomp and gloom shall then be o'er, 
And not an echoing voice be found 
To tell thy mournful story. 
But Life for ever, evermore, 
Shall ^B\k alone in glory ! 
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TO THE YEAR 1853. 

Farewell ! for I have loved thee, 

Thou hast made me goodly cheer, 
And a true friend I have proved thee, 

Farewell, farewell, sweet year ! 
Thou hast brought me pleasant hours. 

Which I never can forget. 
Thou hast strewn my path with flowers. 

And their fragrance lingers yet. 
We have lived in peace together 

From thy coming until now. 
In dark or sunny weather, 

A constant friend wert thou ! 

To me thy voice has spoken 

In love and charity. 
Thou hast brought me many a token 

Which my heart rejoiced to see, 
From friends who gave, unheeding 

The meanness of my worth, 
And from those whose love exceeding 

Has been my joy on earth. 
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Through fairest scenes of nature 

Whh thee, sweet year, Fve gone, 
And my heart retains each feature 

Which the eye has look'd upon. 
Thou hast open'd many a treasure, 

Thou hast plumed my spirit's wings, 
And with deeper, purer pleasure 

I have look'd on common things. 
Thou hast been a gentle bearer 

Of many a joy to me, 
And I thought thy presence fairer 

The more I knew of thee. 

I have stood in wonder, gazing 

At the favours day by day, 
Which bestowed by love amazing. 

Around my pathway lay. 
I could but marvel often 

That such joys to me were sent. 
And I felt my hard heart soften. 

As thy calm days came and went. 
And can we lightly sever. 

Or part without a tear ? — 
Remember'd, loved for ever. 

Farewell, thou passing year ! 



\ 
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THE NEW YEAR. 

Oh, not with fear, . 
Not with the voice of doubt and sorrow. 
Not with dark thoughts of the coming morrow, 

Greet ye the glad new year. 

But with good cheer. 
As beseems a stranger guest, entreat him. 
And with joyful step go forth to meet him. 
With a smile and a kindly welcome greet him, 

Not with a tear. 

Open thy heart. 
And let him in as a fellow-creature. 
Familiar grow with each kindjy feature 

Ere he depart ; 

Nay, do not start, 
Why should he meet with dubious faces ? 
He has come to thee in his best of graces, 
Hold him fast in thy fond embraces. 

Nor stand apart. 



\ 
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Thy hand extend, 
Away with thy gloomy and cold surmises, 
Strange though he seem in unknown disguises, 

He comes a friend. 

When his days shall end, 
Who can tell what grief shall bewail him, 
What loving remembrance shall assail him, 
When into his grave, when his strength shall fail hin 

He shall descend ? 

He will remove, 
His moons will wax and his moons will wane. 
His days will lengthen and shrink again. 
There will be sunshine, and wind, and rain ; 

But he may prove 

A channel of love, 
A messenger sweet from heaven to be, 
Calming thy soul in perplexity, 
A bringer of goodly gifts to thee 

From God above ! 

Then greet his tread. 
Fear not to trust, — 'tis thy joy and duty : 
Is not the heaven in cloudless beauty 

Above thee spread ? 

Come, lift. thy head, 



k 
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Read what its simple speech declareth, — 
God above for thy spirit careth, 
Knows thy wants, and He prepareth 
Thy daily bread. 

Then go thy way 
Into the Future that lies before thee, 
Serene and glad, His sunshine o'er thee, 

Nor feel dismay ; 

From day to day 
Trust thy soul to His gracious guiding, 
And in His power and love confiding, 
Under the shade of His wings abiding. 

Go thou thy way ! 
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THE TEMPEST. 

She look'd into the hazy night, 

The dead leaves rustled past, 
And (as she held her breath to hear) 

Hose whirling in the blast. 
She saw the tree-tops bend and rock, 

The gust blew wild and free. 
And she said, " This is a sorry night 

For those that sail the sea ! " 

She saw the dark clouds hurrying by, 

They drifted to the north. 
There was no light in all the sky. 

For not a star came forth. 
Anon, the lightning's lurid glare 

Glanced over wood and lea, 
And she whisper'd, " 'T is a fearful night 

For those that sail the sea ! " 
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She turn'd her to the dying fire, 

And by the embers sate, 
The wind in every crevice moan'd. 

Then felt she desolate. 
She heard the crashing of the boughs, 

The lightning smote the tree, 
And she sigh'd, " It is an awful night 

For those that sail the sea ! " 

She heard the thunder's solemn peal 

In gathering strength draw near, 
And the burning tears beset her eyes. 

And her cheek was blanch'd with fear. 
The rattling tempest roll'd above, 

Then fell she on her knee, 
And pray'd, " Oh, God, have mercy now 

On those that sail the sea ! " 

There was a vessel drifting far 

That night upon the main. 
She struggled with the roaring tide 

Through drizzling mist and rain. 
The wild wind whistled in her shrouds, 

— It was no voice of glee. 
The elements combined to scoff 

At those who sail'd the sea. 
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The moon, with cold and mockful smile, 

Through whirling clouds look'd down, 
One moment — and the heavens grew black 

Beneath the tempest's frown. 
The heaving billows toss'd afresh 

In lawless revelry ; 
Alas I it was a fearful night 

For those who sail'd the sea. 

In all the sky, by storm o'erdriven. 

There was no star to guide, 
And not a friendly light to beam 

Athwart the ocean wide. 
The very sea-birds to the rocks 

At eve made haste to flee ; 
The shark swam high, — alas ! for those 

Who sail'd upon the sea ! 

Through freezing air the vessel swept, 

By angry billows lash'd, 
Her sails were rent, against her mast 

The foaming surges da^h'd : 
And near and nearer through the gloom 

The rocks might seem to be. 
And fear appall'd th^ stoutest heart 

That sail'd upon the sea. 
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Long hours of doubt and watching spent, — 

There is no help in man,— 
When, lo ! through wild and murky clouds 

The struggling dawn began, 
And died the roar of wind and wave 

That own'd the prime decree, 
They slept! — Thank God, the prayer was heard 

For those who sail'd the sea ! 
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A SKETCH. 

She was most fair : 
Her auburn hair 
A passing gleam of sunset caught ; 
Her gentle eyes, 
Like stars that rise 
In sudden beauty oi^ the night, 
Beam'd with such pure and living light 
As well might soothe the restless thought ; 
I only know to me they brought 
A rapture of delight. 

And fair as every outward feature 

Was the calm soul within. 
She moved a bright and blessed creature 

Amid the world's rude din. 
And wheresoe'er she came or went 
Her gentle mind was wholly bent 

Love's labour to fulfil : 
Nor did she scorn to hearts unjust 

To yield her own sweet will. 
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She had a meek and pious trust 
That all would work for good ; 
Though clouds might stain 
Her sky with rain, 
She kept her constant mood. 
Howe'er her fondest ties seem'd riven, 
Howe'er her brightest hopes might fly, 
Or pleasures die. 
She had an eye 
That yet could gaze on heaven. 

In truth, or so it seem'd to me, 
Her spirit meek was often there. 
Not only when she knelt in prayer. 
For she could rise with pinions free 
In many an hour beside : 
And I, who read her sweet eyes' glances, 
Have sometimes mark'd their silent trances. 
When over all their dark expanses 
A sudden light would glide. 

Amid the gay and giddy throng 
Tranquil and bright she pass'd along, — 

A star of wondrous beauty ; 
And with light step and cheerful mien. 
With willing heart and brow serene, 

Moved in her sphere of duty : 



< 
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And with such ready grace she sped 

Whatever came within her bound, 
It seem'd her very footfall shed 

A sunshine on the ground. 
Her charity, that work'd unseen, 

Would own no limit to its length. 
Her love of its own gentle strength 

Was ever making trial ; 
There was no harshness in its mien. 

No gloom in self-denial. 

Ah no ! she made the path that leads 

Through this wide world appear 
More gentle by her gentle deeds, 

And by her own " good cheer." 
She had a peace within too deep 

By trifles to be shaken. 
And when a darker cloud might sweep 
Above her head, 
A faith which said, — 

" I shall not be forsaken ! " 

And ever from her soul upsprung 

A fount of thankfulness. 
Which on her life its freshness flung 

And dewy tenderness ; 
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She saw in all 
That might befall 

An angel sent to bless. 
And pleasures to her happy mind 

Brought with them double joy, 
She did not melt the gold to find 
Its fractions of alloy. 

But in all fair and lovely things, 

In poets' high imaginings, 
In pleasant scenes and friendships warm. 
And all the thousand joys that swarm 
About our daily path, 

She found true beauty, and rejoiced ! 
Even as a harp whose gentle strings, 

Well-tuned and silver-voiced. 
Whether o'erswept by whirlwind's wrath. 

Or by the fragrant breaths that float 
Around the zephyr's wings, 
Stni on the common air out-flings 

Its own sweet note ! 
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PAST TIME. 

'Tis vain to slack 
The speed of golden moments flying, 
'Tis vain, 'tis vain ; — the dead, the dying, 

Who can give back ? 

And time that's o'er 
Is as a dead thing buried quite, 
A form, it may be, passing bright. 

But ours no more. 

We cannot bow 
To kiss the well-remember'd face, 
Or hold it fast in our embrace, 

'TLs veiled now. 

We cannot sun 
Beneath the light of beaming smile, — 
We've sate within its warmth awhile, — 

But that is done ! 
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We cannot say — 
The tones I loved shall sound again, 
IVe heard them oft ; — Ah, yes, but then 

'Twas yesterday I 

We cannot grasp 
The flowers we gathered months ago, 
They lie beneath the winter's snow 

In Death's cold clasp. 

We cannot tell 
The years gone-by to wander back. 
They never can retrace their track, 

Or break their spell. 

Their grave is made. 
And who would wish to disinter 
The fleshless bones ? the sepulchre 

Who dare invade ? 

Or say that they 
Could once again companions be. 
Is there no change in them and thee, 

No sad decay ? 

Dost thou forget 
That they have long been buried now ? 
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The tenants of the tomb could'st thou 
Delight in yet ? 

Perchance estranged 
Might seem each fond familiar face, 
Of former beauty not a trace, 

— Or thou art changed. 

It must be so : 
Deem not the spirit of to-day 
Could blend with years that pass'd away 

So long ago. 

Though we endow 
Our childhood with a radiance bright, 
Those hours that circled into light 

Would charm not now. 

And so, forsooth. 
The days that clothe thee now with good 
Might ill have suited with the blood 

That danced in youth. 

; 

Believe me, then. 
Ye who for ever mourn with tears 
The buried past, — ^that if the years 

Had come again, 
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Ye must have moum'd 
To find them cold, or less esteem'd, 
And far unlike to what they seem'd 

When first they dawn'd. 

Far better cease 
To haunt their tomb with curious eye, 
The forms within that buried lie 

No more may please. 

Peace, wayward will ! 
And view them as they parted last, 
The halo of their being cast 

Around them still. 

Transfigured they ! 
For from the buried seed appears 
The blossoming of future years. 

The harvest of decay. 



i 
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HUMAN KNOWLEDGE. 

I SAW her in her beauty's first excess, 

And deem'd it strange to find, 
In one so young and of such loveliness, 

So wise and pure a mind. 
I could have gazed for long upon that face, 

And ever turn'd once more. 
The graceful features' faultless lines to trace 

With rapture o'er and o'er. 

For with such earnest glance look'd forth the soul 

From her bright eyes and clear. 
My spirit felt the deep and calm control, 

And loved to linger near : 
And blended with the music of her voice 

The words of counsel fell ; 
Despising folly, she had made her choice 

To drink at wisdom's well. 
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Beloved, caress'd by all, you would have deem'd 

Her life must needs be blest ; 
A shrine her gentle spirit might have seem'd, 

Where thoughts of joy would rest : 
Yet I have mark'd her, when the scene was bright. 

And friends around were gay. 
With all that might a happy heart delight, 

In silence turn away. 

Deep was her thirst for knowledge — and it grew 

To love of mystic lore ; 
As worlds of fancy open'd tp her view. 

Alluring more and more. 
She spurn'd the beaten track, where sober Truth 

Her footsteps would have led, 
And sought with all the energies of youth. 

In ways unknown to tread. 

Years pass'd — and once again my path she cross'd, 

No longer glad and blest. 
On waves of doubt her troubled soul was toss'd, 

And found not where to rest ; 
The lofty spirit, which had soar'd ^o high, 

Hope long deferr'd had crush'd, 
Grone was the brilliant lustre of her eye, 

Her eager tones were hush'd. 
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'Twas sad, indeed, to trace her devious course, 

How doubts perplex'd and strange. 
Which in a false philosophy had source, 

Could so her being change. 
'Twas sad, yet full of meaning, thus to mark, 

By dire experience shown, 
How human wisdom wanders in the dark, 

Whenever left alone. 

And little joy the vain pursuit can bring 

Of things too high for thought. 
The soul must stoop at last her wearied wing, 

And to the dust be brought : 
Thus human reason fails us in our need. 

Divine Philosophy 
Alone can raise the fainting soul, and lead 

To rest and purity. 
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SONNET. 



TO 



As one who, looking into some calm lake, 

Sees the green earth reflected dimly there, 
While the bright tints of heaven's azure make 

Their dwelling deeper in those waters fair, 
And marks how wildly tempests round it rise, 

Yet nothing of that tranquil hue deface — 
Lady, even so, methinks, in those deep eyes 

I read how much of heayen thy thoughts embrace. 
That not the sounds of earth's discordant strife, 

Nor all the storms that round thy path may roll, 
Nor yet the cares that vex this passing life. 

Have power to mar the peace within thy soul ; 
And faintly there, this world reflected seems. 
Where heavenly light hath shone with purest 
beams ! 



\ 
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SONNET II. 

Would'st thou be silent ? then I will not chide, 

For silence more than words may oft reveal, 
Deep are the feelings which we seek to hide, 

And strong the passions we would fain conceal. 
Though on the ear no mournful accents break. 

Yet secret sorrow may the bosom fill ; 
As chords which tremble yet no music make. 

So at the touch of love the heart will thrill. 
But, lady, there is gladness in thine eye, 

Which speaks a soul contented and at ease. 
No careful thoughts have marr'd thy rest, — ^while I 

In thy sweet presence cannot hope for peace. 
Yet still be silent, lest a word should break 
The false repose from which I fear to wake ! 



A 
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SONNET III. 

I WOULD that none should know how fair thou art, 

That all unseen might be the thing I prize, 
Lest thy sweet image in some other heart 

In careless moments haplj might arise. 
Oh, rather would I wish thy matchless grace 

Unnoticed in the vulgar crowd to be, 
That none might turn to scan thy faultless face, 

Or mark thy features' perfect symmetry, — 
Lest, seen and loved, thou should'st become a goal 

To which another's thoughts might wing their 
flight. 
And those bright eyes which pierce mine inmost soul 

Might haunt another's dreams with restless light. 
Oh, on my spirit shine alone, for I 
See but one star in all the spangled sky ! 



i 
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SONNET IV. 

The world may mark thee when thou passest by, 

And pause a moment to behold thy face, 
For who could turn with unadmiring^ eye 

From all thy wondrous majesty of grace ? 
But I behold thee with far other eyes, 

A spell is round me when I know thee near, 
And thoughts conflicting in my breast arise, 

The vague uncertainties of hope and fear. 
I feel thy presence ; — Can I more desire, 

Since day and night I only sigh'd for this ? 
To more than this I had not dared aspire. 

Then, why this wild unrest, which mars my bliss ? 
For now I tremble as with doubts opprest, — 
Can this be perfect love where fear is guest ? 
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SONNET V. 

Why do I love thee ? since unrest and care 

Have been my heart's sad inmates from the day 
When first mine eyes beheld thee — far more fair 

Than words can paint, or limners' art portray. 
Why do I love thee ? since what erst I prized 

Grew to my soul distasteful from that hour, 
And former dreams and hopes were then despised, 

And former pleasures lost their magic power. 
Why do I love thee ? Ask the gentle bird 

Why she is happy on the joyous earth, — 
Bid the young leaves by summer breezes stirr'd 

Tell why they flutter in their gladsome mirth. 
Oh, canst thou wonder that through doubt and care 
My love should cling to what it finds so fair ? 
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SONNET VI. 

They tell me thou art false ! if it be so, 

I own it just, for wert thou true as fair, 
My lot had been above what mortals know 

In this uncertain, faithless world of care. 
I own it just, for had those eyes of light 

For ever dawn'd in love upon my soul, 
And had the smiles which dazzled first my sight 

For ever held me in their sweet control. 
Earth would have seem'd a paradise of joy ! — 

But thou art false ; they taunt my heart with this ; 
Yet though my gold he mix'd with strange alloy, 

A stored and precious treasure still it is. 
For thine estranged love is more to me 
Than all the love of other hearts could be ! 
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SONNET VII. 

Thou art but mortal> though I love thee so 

That in my thoughts decay hath scarce a part, 
And therefore doth thine image ever glow 

Unchanged, unchanging still, within my heart. 
Yet thou must die ; — and that sad truth confess'd 

Had been my bane long since, but that I deem'd 
Perchance, ere thou hast enter'd on thy rest, 

I first may go, less wept and less esteem'd. 
Else would the thought of such a weight of woe 

As I must gain by ever losing thee. 
Distract my mind, and haunt my spirit so. 

That I could scarce enjoy prosperity ; 
And every sight of thee would urge the thought — 
Life cannot always with such joy be fraught. 
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SONNET VIII. 

I KNOW life cannot wear its sunshine hue 

Each day and every year ; joys pass away 
That never may return, — and all too true 

I find it now, that fairest things decay. 
But still, as those who cherish withered flowers. 

That reft of freshness wear their sweetness yet. 
So have I treasured up the fleeting hours 

Which, once enjoy'd, I never may forget : 
And these, revived in Memory's kindly hand, 

WiU bloom again whene'er I will it so. 
And I am happy that can thus command 

In deserts wild a garden fair to grow. 
In which, be sure, I daily walk, nor care 
To prune redundant weeds and blossoms there ! 
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SONNET IX. 

Though many throng about thee, and perchance, 

Thy form be wholly hidden from my view. 
Yet wheresoe'er unseen thy steps advance, 

Still like a shadow can my heart pursue ; 
And, oh ! there needs not e'en a moment's gaze 

To tell me where thou art, and I should turn ; — 
As travellers fainting in the noontide blaze 

Far off the welcome waters may discern, 
They see them not, but all around the eye 

Beholds the verdure of the distant well ; 
So I, who feel what strange felicity 

Thy presence brings, can all thy movements tell ; 
And those who nearest to thy side are found 
Tread so methinks, upon the fairest ground. 
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SONNET X. 

All listen to thy voice ; for never fell 

From other lips such wise and gentle tones 
As to mine ear they seem ; and who may tell 

How long their secret spell my spirit owns ? 
Whatever thou hast spoken surely stirr'd 

Its inmost depths, and waken'd ev'ry string : 
Yea, and when thou art silent, will each word 

Come back as doth a dream, when some light thing 
Recalls its aery fancies, and once more 

I seem to hear the music of that voice 
Whose lightest echo, whisper'd o'er and o'er, 

Hath ever power to make my heart rejoice ; 
Nor can I marvel, since no other sound 
Could &id an entrance there as this hath found ! 
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LINES WRITTEN 



AFTER 



READING LONGFELLOW'S " HYPERION." 



** Know how sublime a thing it is 
To suffer and be strong ! " 

LONOVBLLOW. 



I LOVED her as I love the stars, 

She seem'd as pure and bright as they, 

When on my dark and troubled life 
First fell her beauty's soothing ray. 

I loved her as I love the flowers, 
She was as gentle and as fair ; 

An earth-born creature gracing earth 
With loveliness beyond compare. 

And, e'en like them, she seem'd to blend 
And intertwine with all my life ; 

No dream of Past or Future rose 
That was not with her image rife. 
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I loved her as I love the spring, 
Such joy her presence could impart, 

That when I knew her near I felt 
A gladness grow within my heart. 

I loved her as the wild bird loves 
The dewy air at break of day, — 

She was the region where my thoughts 
Untired, had leam'd to wing their way. 

I loved her as I love the strains 
That sweetest fall upon the ear, — 

She was the music of my life. 

Which my rapt soul long paused to hear ! 

Fairer than all earth's fairest things, 
And dear as memory's self to me, 

More beautiful than dreams could feign. 
Some spirit blest she seem'd to be ! 

And thus I loved her, till my love 

Of life itself became a part. 
And every dream and thought of her 

Had grown famiUar to my heart. 

And thus I launch'd my earthly all 
Upon a wide and shoreless sea, 
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Nor caxed to mark, nor paused to think 
How all my hopes might shipwreck'd be ! 

it was a dream-like autumn eve, 

And earth and heaven were hush'd to rest, 
When first I breathed into her ear 

The glowing love that fill'd my breast. 

I only gazed upon the moon, 

I could not look into her face, 
I could not meet her deep eyes' glance, 

Or dare her passing thoughts to trace. 

I murmur'd words — they might be wild — 
Of daydreams I had loved to see — 

One word she spoke in careless tones — 
I tum'd — she did not smile on me ! 

And thus my heart was crush'd — and thus 
Life wholly changed before my view, 

And o'er my bright and tranquil sky 
The lowering clouds of sorrow drew. 

In scenes far distant and more fair 

I wander'd, listless and alone. 
But ever on my spirit's night 

One haunting image rose and shone. 
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In silent hours I loved to gaze 

On heaven, with starry cressets crown'd, 
But in the garish light of day 

I cared not for^ the world around. 

A thorn was ever in my breast, 
To rankle there and yield distress ; 

A herb was ever in life's cup, 

Which tum'd its drops to bitterness. 

Thus days, and months, and years roll'd on, 
(Those years, alas ! how feebly spent,) 

Then o'er my spirit came a change. 
And from my life the shadows went. 

Into a graveyard once I stray'd, 
To gaze upon the tombstones there. 

And saw how frail a thing is life, — 
How fleeting all we deem most fair ! 

And there these words I read, — " Improve 
The Present while 't is call'd To-day ; 

Live for the Future hopefully ; 

And from thee put the Past away." 

And so the Past with all its cares. 
Its hopeless love, and useless trust. 
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And all its bitter memories, 
I buried in the silent dust. 

And forth into the world I went, 

An alter'd and a wiser man. 
And on the Future all intent, 

A new existence I began. 

More earnestly I look'd on life, 

And less on earth, and more on heaven, 

And leam'd that in denying self 
A purer, calmer peace is given. 

Life was not as it erst had been, 

A gloomy and embitter'd thing. 
For I had burst my prison-bars. 

And I was free to sit and sing. 

And once again I saw that form. 
And once again that voice I heard ; 

I did not dare to linger near, 

Too deeply were my heart-strings stirr'd. 

But I repent not : — hours there are 
When sinks the soul, and that was one ; 

But it is past — I breathe once more 
Serene, and hopeful, and alone ! 
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THE POET'S GRAVE. 

Tread lightly near the chambers of the dead, 

The house where all must dwell ; 
And, oh ! bring flowers to strew his narrow bed, 

Bring flowers ! he loved them well. 

No more that hand shall sweep the minstrel's lyre, 

Or wake its chords again ; 
And those who heard entranced his words of fire 

Shall pause to hear in vain. 

Sweet were his strains : of sorrow they beguiled 

The lonely mourner's breast ; 
The aged scholar and the peasant child 

Alike their charms confess'd. 

He sang of passion — and of such light dreams 

As well are known to youth : 
Nor these alone ; he grasp'd at nobler themes 

Of wisdom and of truth ! 
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He held communion with the buried dead 

Of ages past : for him 
Such magic light on ancient lore was shed, 

That present scenes grew dim. 

He loved to shun the busj haunts of men, 

Where vexing cares intrude, 
And joy'd to wander in the pathless glen, 

Or mountain solitude. 

And nature had a voice for him : he heard 

Her toi^es in morning hours. 
When the Kght breath of summer softly stirr'd 

The opening leaves and flowers. 

And in the hush of twilight, on his ear 

Strange and sweet music feU ; 
The world of spirits then seem'd brought more near, 

Where fancy loved to dwell. 

Into that iand long loved, though yet unseen, 

His soul has pass'd to rest. 
The clouds and mists of earth that hung between 

May never more molest. 

And now he mingles with the spirit throng 
In yonder realms above, 
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And joins his voice with theirs, to swell the song 
Of pure eternal love. 

And he the fountain-head of Truth has found, 

Where he maj drink at will ; 
No more by chains of doubt or error bound. 

His soul may take her fill. 

To him has Wisdom open'd all her store, 

And poor and vain appeai: 
The fond and quaint conceits of earthly lore 

Which once he counted dear. 

And from that glorious height his eye looks down 

Upon life's shifting scene. 
And marks the windings of the devious track 

Through which his course has been. 

His work is done : the scoff, the taunt, may cease, 
And past is vexing care, — 

For perfect Knowledge is with perfect Peace 
For ever blended there ! 
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STANZAS TO . 

And was it even thus they met ? 

It was not thus thej parted last ; 
And could it suit them to forget, 

Or coldly recollect the past ? 

Love I was wont to deem a flower 
Which, when it once had taken root, 

Unwithering grew from hour to hour, 
And brought forth store of precious fruit. 

I thought not that aflection changed. 
Or that its bonds were lightly broken. 

Nor dream'd that friends could be estranged 
By some slight word unwisely spoken. 

But I have lived to see the pain 

That many a blighted heart must prove. 

To mark the glance of cold disdain 
In eyes that only looked in love : 
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To hear the taunt and bitter word 
Grieving some spirit meek and tame, 

Where gentlest accents once were heard 
From lips that were not wont to blame. 

And I have seen the wreck forlorn 
Of hopes that cheer'd love's early day, 

And the gay flowers of bridal mom, 
Untended, droop and die away. 

Alas ! my heart hath often felt 
A pang, when gazing on the brow 

Of some young maiden as she knelt, 
And listening to her whisper'd vow. 

Bright smiles may meet her timid glance. 
And friends with welcomes round her press ; 

They speak of bliss, — and yet, perchance. 
She enters on a wilderness ! 

The future lies conceal'd from view. 
No human hand may lift the veil, 

She paints it aU in rosy hue, 
And thinks not that her joy shall fail. 

'Tis well she hath not magic spell 
Life's darker visions to unfold, 
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Lest thej another tale should tell 

Of hopes deceived and love grown cold. 

Thou smilest, — ^thou hast nought of fear, 
For thou art young and full of hope, 

And I, perchance, to thee appear 
A dreamj, sullen misanthrope. 

It may be that my song hath caught 

Some notes of earth's discordant strife, — 

Rejoice, then, in thy brighter thought. 
And act it in thy daily life I 
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THE SONG OF DEATH. 

I RIDE on the wing of the stormy blast, 

And I launch my arrows keen, 
The stout and the stalwart stand aghast, 
When my shadowy form is seen ; 
For the thunder-clouds 
Are my mantling shrouds. 
And I glance and glide between. 

On the waves of the foaming sea I rock, 

Though some may pass me by, 
I come and go with the earthquake's shock. 
On the whirlwind wild I fly ; 
For by night and day 
I am seeking my prey. 
When none would deem me nigh. 
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In the tumult and din of the angry war 

I rear mj ghastly head, 
In the pillar-cloud that comes from far 
With stately march I tread ; 
And with lurid glare, 
O'er the desert bare, 
My burning arms are spread. 

I sail in the ships from a distant shore. 

And my presence is not known, 
But where'er I come there is joy no more, 
I may take my fill alone ; 
For a thousand fall 
At my silent call. 
And I^ catch their parting groan. 

In the breath of the poison'd air I lurk. 

And a city owns my sway. 
From mom to eve I am doing a work 
Which no mortal hand can stay ; 
And well I know 
The sound of woe 
Is tracking my dreary way. 

I dwell in the flame, I am found again 

In the humble weed and flower, 
I walk in the daily haunts of men, 
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And I meet thee every hour ; 

For I reign a king 

O'er each Hving thing, 
And all shall own my power. 

I steal with a noiseless step and slow, 
To the side of the young and fair. 
And the heart may dance, and the cheek may glow, 
But my icy hand is there ; 
Though the spirits mount, 
I have chill'd the fount, — 
I am with them everywhere. 

The child in its young bright life I part 

From the mother's fond caress. 
Though she clasp it close to her bleeding heart, 
In her split's bitterness,— 
She hears its wail. 
And the cheek turns pale, — 
She is left in her loneliness. 

I enter the home of joy, and take 

The fairest flower I see 5 
And the loving sister-band I break. 
And I hush the tones of glee ; 
For I banish mirth 
From the household hearth. 
Where the loved no more may be. 
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I come to all, — to the rich and gay, 

In their wealth and beauty's pride, 
I heed not tears, I bear away 
The young and blushing bride, 
Whom her lord would fain 
With his all retain, — 
I snatch her from his side. 

I foUow the steps of those who tread 

In the fearful paths of crime. 
With sudden hand I snap life's thread 
In their manhood's guilty prime ; 
For all around 
I am surely found. 
In every place and tune. 

I meet with one in the noonday light, 

And he starts aghast with fear, 
With another in silent hours of night, 
When not a fiiend is near. 
And none to shed 
O'er the lonely dead 
The tribute of a tear. 

I am greeted oft by the aged one 

As a wish'd and welcome guest. 
His fight is fought, and his work is done. 

And he longs for his quiet rest ; 
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For truly I come 
As a friend to some, 
And I know that such are blest. 

I hide in the dark and narrow tomb, 

'Tis there my trophies lie, 
But I lead through the valley of shade and gloom. 
To the region of light on high ; 
For those I bear 
Shall enter there, 
Where shadows come not nigh. 

I stand at the portal without, and hear 

The breath of the angel's song. 
And the murmur'd peace of the river clear, 
As it calmly flows along ; 
But I go not in. 
For Death and Sin 
Are banish'd from yonder throng. 

Then shrink not, faithful soul, to catch 

The sound of my coming wing, 
I only may open the golden latch, 
I only thy freedom bring ; 
And who may say 
How blest are they 
That count me a welcome thing ? 
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Oh sink to sleep on my bosom cold, 

Nor fear my transient night, 
Thou shalt waken soon, I ween, to behold 
The dawn of a morrow bright ; 
And Death shall seem 
But a passing dream. 

Or a shadow merged in light 
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A PORTRAIT. 

A PLEASANT portrait : such a store 
Of humour lurks within his eye, 
You see his bright thoughts there before 

They find their wings and fly. 
Sometimes their gathering light I watch, 
When at his side I sit to catch 
The words that chance to fall ; 
For he can weU discourse with all ; 

And pleasant themes, 

Or so it seems. 
Handled by him more pleasant grow ; 

And well I know 

That he can fling 
A charm on every common thing. 
And he can wield with subtle hand 
The weapons of defence, or stand 
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At bay with wordy foes ; 
I love to see his eyes half close, 
As he invites them to attack, 

And. listens to the feeble prose 
With which they think to urge him back. 
He is not wont the field to fly, 
Nor does he beat 
A quick retreat. 
There's ammunition in his eye, — 
He wiU be victor yet. 
How joyously 
The flashes fly, 
You wiU not soon their light forget. 

How quick report succeeds report, — 
He bears down all his foes. 
They have no reasons to oppose, — 
He cuts them short. 

Now turn and see him sitting calm 

Among his friends at home. 
The children hang about his arm. 

And even babes will fearless come 
To meet his glad embrace : 
Up to that gentle, pleasant face 
They look with trustful eye serene,— 
A kindly heart can soon be seen. 
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His genial soul looks out and smiles 

On everything around, 
His cheerful conununing beguiles 

The dreariest track of ground. 
I sometimes think that he is full 

Of sunshine to the very brim, 
You never find him moped or dull, 

'Tis always spring with him. 
His very tread is light and free, 
As if its elasticity 

The inward soul expressed : 
And he is satisfied with all 

Of which he stands possess'd, — 
Whatever lots to men may fall. 

He thinks his own the best. 

He has a thousand pleasant things 

To say where'er he goes. 
For, like a bird, he sits and sings ; 
You shall be sure some strain to hear 
That will not fail to please your ear, 

Whene'er those lips unclose. 
He does not lock his music up 

In his own breast, — ^it gushes out 
Like sparkling wine from some full cup, 

And circles all about. 
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He has no pride, — ^he opens free 

The treasures of his heart and mind ; 

He is a friend to all his kind, 
And shuns not companj. 

He will not lose by what he gives, — 
The liberal soul that scatters wide. 

The longer that it loves and lives, 
The more is satisfied. 
And it is good, methinks, to see 
A man with such true dignity, 
Ennobled by a modest soul, 
And underneath Love's mild control. 

Thus to the fretful world display 
A brow serene, 
A cheerful mien. 

And aspect open as the day. 
His eye discerns a cheering beam 
On ev'ry ripple of life's stream, 

A sun behind each cloudy season ; 
His fancy forms 
No needless storms. 

Nor is he sad without a reason. 
Whatever God has freely press'd 

Into life's brimming cup. 
His spirit owns what Hand hath bless'd, 

And freely drinks it up. 
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And as I see how some despise 

The blessings of the way, 
While he has duly leam'd to prize 

Each favour day by day, — 
I can but pray 

That even thus his thankful voice 
May welcome things above, 
And that for ever in the love 
Which scatters all of good below. 
And higher boons wiU yet bestow. 

His glad heart may rejoice ! 
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A LEGEND. 

'T WAS a gloomy night, and the tempest blast 

Was rushing madlj by, 
The moon was hid, not a single star 

Illumined the midnight sky. 

The fitful wind moan'd drearily 

Around a castle hall, 
And drifted among the ivy leaves 

That trellis'd the ancient wall. 

It sigh'd in the towers that frown'd on high, 

And swept the groves among. 
Till it waken'd the pine, who answer'd low 

With her strangely sweet, wild song. 

The night-owl shriek'd in the holly-tree, 
And the wild wind paused to hear, 

Till the lady who sat in her lonely hall 
Started in sudden fear. 
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Her cheek was pale and wet with tears, 

She had wept full sore, I ween. 
For her little daughter a month agone 

They had laid in the churchyard green. 

Her hands were clasp'd on her aching head, 

And her brow was wrapt in gloom, 
She strove to think, but her thoughts were far 

With her child in its quiet tomb. 

She started up when the bird of night 

Her cry of wailing raised, — 
She cross'd the hall, from the casement wide 

Forth on the night she gazed. 

She watch'd the lightning*s arrowy flame 

Dart through the darkened air. 
Till hill and vale, and wood and stream, 

Glow'd in the lurid glare. 

The tempest paused, — the wild wind's roar 

Sunk to a sullen moan. 
While the thunder peal'd through the vault of heaven 

With slow and solemn tone. 

Castle and rock, and mountain steep, 
That flash'd in the lightning's ray. 
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Took up the wondrous sound, till far 
The echo died away. 

Again the storm burst forth afresh, 

Far over land and sea, 
As if the elements were join'd 

In strange, wild reveby ! 

The lady stood transfix'd in fear, 

For ever and anon 
She heard amid the tempest's roar 

A low and gentle moan. 

She lean'd from forth the casement wide, 

Flung back her mantling veil, — 
It was a sound of deep distress. 

An infant's dying wail. 

The lady's brow grew paler yet. 

Strange madness fired her brain, 
She thought it was her child's soft voice 

That breathed her name again ! 

She lingered not a moment, — forth 

Unconsciously she sprung ; 
Still as she went, within her ears 

The same wild accents rung. 
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She heeded not the angry storm, 
Though loud and wild it were, — 

Amid the unearthly sounds there was 
Only one voice for her. 

On, on she went, through wood and glen. 

By the angel whispers led. 
In pathways dark and dangerous, where 

No foot but hers might tread. 

And now the strange voice paused, — she stood 

Before the churchyard gate, 
A lonely mourner in that spot. 

She stood most desolate I 

The tempest ceased — the pale, cold moon 

Look'd from her height awhile. 
Upon each sculptured niche and tomb. 

Smiling a ghastly smile. 

The lady pass'd from arch to arch. 

Where still the soft voice led ; 
She paused beside a new-made tomb — 

The light of reason fled ! 

Sculptured in marble white and fair, 
A smiling infant lay, 
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Its pale cheek resting on its band, 
Just as it pass'd awaj. 

It was a lovely face, in truth, 

Serene and pure from guile ; 
And round its pallid lips there play'd 

A sweet and holy smile. 

It was her child I She strove again 

To clasp it to her breast ; 
And on the marble cheek and brow 

Her burning lips she pressed. 

With plaintive voice, in wild, low tones. 

She called it o'er and o'er, 
But the cherub infant rested on, 

Pale, placid, as before. 

" Thou wilt not speak, thou art gone to rest, — 
When wilt thou wake, my child ? 
I have had a dream — and a mournful one — 
Long time hath it me beguiled. 

But I knew thou could'st not have pass'd away, 

'T was a cruel thing they told ; 
Thou art mine again, my child — ^yet still 

Thou art pale and very cold 1 
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I wiU chafe thy little hands, and press 

Mj lips on thj pallid cheek ; 
Thou wilt waken soon,— ere very long 

I shall hear thy soft voice speak ! " 

She laid her down on the cold white tomb. 

The marble form beside, 
And gazed on the motionless image there 

With a mother's love and pride. 

The moonbeams, with strange, uncertain light, 

Smiled on each pallid face, — 
Beautiful both ! — the unconscious child 

Clasp'd in a wild embrace. 

Unconscious one ! — the other gazed, 
And strangely wept and smiled ; 

Reft of all feelings else save love, — 
The love of her angel child. 

She started up, for she seem'd to hear 

That dying wail again ! 
And the air was full of gentle sounds, 

Breathing a seraph strain. 

She turn'd to clasp her child once more. 
And murmur'd in its ear, — 
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" Sleep on awhile, — thou shalt not long 
Be left in silence here. 

Hark how the spirit- voices call ; 

They call for us to come, 
Together, — ere to-morrow mom 

We shall be both at home ! 

Hast thou not room for me, sweet child. 

Within thy narrow bed ? 
Suffer me, too, on thy pillow cold 

To lay my weary head. 

All things are strange, like a wildering dream, 

Which I seek to know in vain, — 
Together, my child, till the break of mom, 

We will rest, nor part again I " 

The lady turn'd, — ^in the lone churchyard 

She gathered flow'rets fair. 
And many a chaplet sweet she wove 

To strew on the cold grave there. 

Once more she raised her arms to deck 
That brow with a fading wreath,— 

Powerless they sunk on the pale, cold form, — 
She had clasp'd her child — ^in death ! 
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They sought that ladj far and near, 
When dawn'd the morning bright, 

And marvell'd much she had pass'd away 
Such a strange and stormy night. 

They sought her in hall, in nook, in tower, 
But in vain they sought her there; 

In tangled glade, and woody glen, — 
They sought her everywhere. 

At length they traced a footstep light 
Up the dreary, bleak hiU-side, 

And far as the lonely churchyard gate 
They foUow'd the silent guide. 

They enter'd in ; — on the marble tomb, 
Deck'd with sweet blossoms fair, 

Wrapt in her sable vest, they found 
That lovely lady there. 

And often since, at the midnight hours, 

In tempest and in storm, 
It is said that lady comes to clasp 

That cold, pale, marble form ! 
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THE NOVICE. 

She knelt, — adom'd as for a bridal hour, 
With costly robes, and gold, and gem, and flower, 
Her fair cheek pressed upon her pallid hand : 
Her hair, escaping from its silken band, 
Flow'd in luxuriant tresses, wild and bright. 
Around her swan-like neck, and o'er her shoulders 
white. 

She knelt in silence, — ^but the heaving breast. 
And the faint tremblings of her flowing vest. 
Told of the heart's deep woe ; she did not smile. 
Nor did she weep ; — her hands were clasp'd awhile 
In silent prayer : — ^so still, so pale, so fair. 
She seem'd some sculptured form that knelt in beauty 
there I 
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She knelt ; — ^the scene, the strangers were forgot, 
Words pass'd around her, but she knew them not, — 
The Past, the Future, seemed to centre now 
In one brief moment, — on her youthful brow 
Were traced deep lines of thought and bitter care, — 
Who gazed upon that face might read the struggle 
there. 

She knelt, — ^and o'er her soul strange memories 

came 
Of things that were, and yet were not the same, 
Thoughts, too, of youth, and childhood, and of 

hours 
When earth for her was only deck'd with flow'rs, 
And life seem'd now a dream perplex'd and strange. 
Only her own young heart had never known a 

change ! 

She knelt, — and visions came, like clouds at even, 
That float at will across the broad blue heaven, — 
Visions of earlier years. It was a mom 
Of cloudless beauty ; on a velvet lawn 
She seem'd to sport, with sisters young and fair, 
Beaming with hope alone, and strangers all to care. 

The earth was bright with flowers, the soft air rang 
With many a joyous laugh — the wild birds sang 
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In forest glen and glade, on every tree, 
Revelling in wild, luxuriant melody, 
With thankful mirth, and notes so sweet and clear. 
That earth and heaven seem'd hush'd in raptured 
joy to hear. 

The scene was changed — ^it was a summer night, 
When the pale moon look'd down with chasten'd 

light,- 
There was deep silence now !— that joyous band 
Knelt in most bitter sorrow, hand in hand, 
Around a fading form, each bright eye raised 
With earnest love to her on whom alone they gazed. 

And other dreams there were, of hearts that 

changed, 
Of partings wild and sad, of friends estranged, — 
Of love, like desert flower that wastes alone 
Its precious fragrance, and decays unknown, — 
Of a young heart that loved and trusted only 
Too deeply and too well, left desolate and lonely. 

She knelt ; — ^the organ peal'd, its solemn tone 
Echoing from arch to arch ; on her alone 
Each earnest gaze was bent : she heeded not. 
All that was round her was a thing forgot ; 
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While o'er her soul each wild remembrance swept, 
She lived but in the Past — she lived, and loved, and 
wept ! 

She knelt ; — ^in faltering accents, faint and broken, 
Her doom was seal'd, the fatal words were spoken; 
They spoiled her of each costly robe and gem, 
Her chaplet green, her jewelled diadem ; 
She had renounced the world ; — ^why need there now 
Gturlands and precious gems to deck that pallid brow? 

She knelt, — still beautiful, though unadom'd. 
Save with her own bright tresses, — ^if she moum'd 
To part with them, what marvel ! Calm and pale. 
She bow'd her head, and, like a golden veil, 
Those rich, luxuriant locks, with playful grace. 
Shrouded her fragile form, and veil'd her angel face. 

She knelt — they paused — the silken band undone. 
From the fair head they parted one by one, 
Each glittering tress, that seemed for love to cling 
To the bright brow it shaded, — ^like a ring 
Of waving gold those circling tresses lay 
Upon the pavement fair,— oh, not more fair than they ! 

She rose — ^how pale ! the solemn vow was taken. 
Life's joys forsworn, this fleeting world forsaken ; — 
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How motionless ! when o'er her aching breast 
They clasp'd the foldings of her gloomy vest, 
And o*er her gentle head and features pale 
Shrouded for ever then, they flung the mantling veil ! 

She rose, and pass'd away, — ^the cloister now 
Must be henceforth her home, — ^that youthful brow 
Wears no bright chaplet now, — ^this gay earth seems 
Faded from sight, but its delusive dreams 
In the lone convent haunt her night and day. 
With memories of the Past which cannot pass away ! 
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THE SAILOR'S GRAVE. 

He rests not where the moonbeams play 

Upon the green earth's breast, 
When the last streaks have died away 

In yonder glowing west ;— 
Where light clouds in the summer sky 

Their rippling shadows cast, 
And the long waving grass bows down 

Before the autumn blast. 

He sleeps not where the flowers of spring 

Their frail memorial weave. 
Where merry children love to stray 

In dewy hours of eve : 
The ruddock sings not o'er his bed 

His strain serene and clear ; 
Nor loving voice nor step may sound 

Beside his lonely bier. 
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For in the wide and boundless main, 

Beneath the gleaming wave, 
Far from his kindred and his home, 

The sailor found his grave : 
He rests where all things bright and strange 

Beneath the waters lie, 
The wild winds and the roaring wave 

Do sing his lullabj. 

With gentle hands they laid him down 

Beneath the foaming surge, 
The storm that rent the shivering sail 

Sung out his funeral dirge : 
He sank below the plashing wave. 

The waters rose and fell, 
And not a trace remained behind 

The nameless grave to tell. 

And seldom doth a gallant ship 

Go by his place of rest, 
Only the wailing sea-bird rocks 

Upon the billow's crest ; 
Only the creatures of the deep 

With noiseless motion glide, 
And wrecks of stranded vessels float 

Upon the drifting tide. 
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The moonbeam glances on the wave, 

And all is pure and fair, 
The quiet stars look down and mark 

Their beauty mirror'd there. 
And fairy weeds, whose tresses trail 

Upon the waters green, 
Have woven him a shroud, with gems 

Which eye hath never seen. 

And human hands have rifled not 

Those treasures rich and rare, 
And voices loud have broken not 

Upon the stillness there ; 
For not among the crowded dead 

His sepulchre is found. 
The pathless graveyard where he sleeps 

Hath not a single bound ! 

And he shall sleep in silence there, 

Till far beneath the wave 
Resounds a mighty voice, to rouse 

The slumberer from his grave. 
Then when earth rends her thousand tombs 

Before the trumpet-blast. 
Shall the unfathom'd sea give up 

Her countless host at last ! 
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THE SOUL'S ASPIRATIONS. 

Have ye not mark'd the lark at early mom 

Spring from her couch, and wing her upward 

flight 
Nearer and nearer to the fount of light, 

As by the spirit of her song upborne, — 

But as ye gazed, with drooping wing forlorn. 
She sank to earth agfon, so vain her might. 
Frail child of earth I to reach that glorious height. 

Even so the soul, upspringing at the dawn 

Of some bright thought which leads her, half in 
fear, 

Above this lower world, will seek to soar 

Upward and upward still for evermore, 

Till, when the glorious goal doth seem most near. 
And brighter visions one by one appear, 

O'erwhelm'd with purest light, she sinks to earth 
once more ! 
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THE GRAVE. 

I CANNOT think of thee, as now thou art. 

Forsaken and alone I 
Thy deepest tomb must be my own sad heart, 

Whence sunlight all hath flown. 
I dare not think of thee, serene and cold, 

In thy last resting-place, 
The grave-clothes bound in many a ghastly fold 

Above thy saint-like face. 

Art thou thus, truly ? O'er that cherished form 

Must howling night-winds sweep ? 
Must thou alone be left through winter storm. 

In thy cold grave to sleep ? 
Shall others rest in peace, while thou dost lie 

In dark and narrow bed. 
With none to watch and none to soothe thee nigh ? 

What — if thou wert not dead? 
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Have we not tended thee by night and day, 

In sickness and in pain ? 
Thou wert too fair for Death to call his prey ; — 

Wilt thou not wake again ? 
Alas ! too many weary hours have pass'd 

Since on my watchful ear 
The gentle tones of thy low voice fell last, 

For me to deem thee near ! 

And now — I cannot think of what thou art. 

Or what thou e'er may'st be, — 
Oh ! can corruption and decay have part 

In any thought of thee ! 
The marble brow, from which I oft have flung 

With ever-watchfiil care. 
The shining tresses dark, that fondly hung 

In wild luxuriance there, — 

The coral Hps, from which not seldom fell 

The words of patience meek, — 
The smile, that seem'd of holy peace to tell, — 

The wan and wasted cheek, — 
And those deep, thoughtful eyes of azure hue, 

Which only beam'd in love. 
As if reflecting in their depths of blue 

The tranquil heavens above, — 
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Are these for ever pass'd ? — ^the tones of mirth — 

Must they, too, sound no more ? 
Hush'd is their music — they were all of earth, 

And earth's short spell is o'er ! 
I will not think of these — so near the thought 

Doth madness seem to lie ; 
Too much with anguish is my bosom fraught,^ — 

Shall I not look on high ? 

My gaze must wander upward and around 

Through worlds of purer light, 
Where I behold her in no grave-clothes bound. 

But robed in spotless white : 
No longer weary with the restless strife 

Of sin and care within. 
Marring the music of the inner life 

With wild and ceaseless din : 

But wholly changed, transfigured, purified. 

And free from earthly stain ; 
And for a while my fainting soul I chide. 

And muse that death is ^^ gain." 
I know that she is blest— the noisome grave 

May claim awhile its prey. 
But He, the Life, the Truth, is near to save. 

And take the sting away. 
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Corruption hath not all : the spirit meek, 

So loving and so loved, 
Watchful and willing, though the flesh was weak. 

And long m suffering proved,— 
Which evermore for life and death could trust 

In Him who died to save, — 
This could not perish as the dust to dust. 

Nor slumber in the grave. 

So is she near me still — ^and o'er my soul. 

When kneeling oft in prayer. 
The thought will come that she has reach'd the goal. 

And / must journey there. 
And offcener, when with thankful heart I raise 

Some faint and feeble tone, 
I hear the music of her voice in praise, 

And I am not dlone I 

And such deep comfort unto broken hearts 

In tenderness is given ; 
For Hope can enter in where Joy departs. 

And breathe the peace of heaven. 
Thus will I think of her — yet who may quell 

The bitter thoughts that start, 
Or hush the murmur of that wild farewell 
Which echoes through my heart ? 
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I will be calm — I will conceal my woe 

From other eyes — and yet, 
When friends are near me, ah ! too well I know 

How soon they ^mW, forget! 
And they may name her as a thing gone by. 

In cold or lightsome tone ; — 
She was not all in all to them — and I 

Must leam to weep alone. 

But ever when, through all my desolate heart 

The tides of memory rise, 
I feel how hard to sorrow thus apart. 

With none to sympathize. 
Well — we have walk'd together — and the Past 

Shall shadow things to come ; 
The grave may part us, but we meet at last 

In our eternal home ! 
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LIFE. 

A CHILD, grown weary of his summer play, 

Among the flowers was sleeping, 
One lonely star in all the heavens above 

Its silent watch was keeping ; 
And, mirror'd in the lake below, its light 

With tremulous beauty shone, — 
Upon a wayworn spirit fell the calm 

That heaven can give alone. 

And as he gazed upon the tranquil scene. 

He murmur'd, " Life is such, — 
We spend our transient day in search for flowers 

That wither at our touch ; 
Unheedful of the brighter world above. 

Intent alone on earth, 
We pass the precious morning hours of youth 

In vain and thoughtless mirth. 
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" And when its withering joys can charm no more, 

And deep and deeper seem 
The shades of evening round our path to close, 

We sleep, or idly dream I 
Yes, we may sleep, forgetful of the love 

That watches our repose; 
But know that ever from those heavens looks down 

An Eye that cannot close ! " 
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SMILES. 

Brightness, and beauty, and glad content 

Beam in the infant's smile, 
For the gentle spirit is confident, 

And the heart has known no guile. 

And no thought of the after shades of life. 
And the griefs it perchance may know, 

Has weakened the spirit's joyous strength, 
Or whisper'd the tones of woe. 

For pure almost as an angel's joy 

Is a child's uncareful mirth, 
And the smiles that beam on its cherub face 

Seem brighter than things of earth. 

And oft in the sweet unconsciousness 

Of an infant's sleep, I ween. 
On the parted lips and dimpled cheek 

Such happy smiles are seen. 
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Ah! never again in after years 

Those happy smiles can be, 
And seldom so blithely may ring again 

The careless tones of glee. 

Bright is the smile on the brow of youth, 

But it flashes in restless light. 
For the world has had power to scathe the heart. 

And its joyous peace to blight. 

And heartless and hollow are smiles that are seen 

Sometimes in after years. 
Where, methinks, it were better far to mark 

The deep-worn trace of tears. 

Perchance on the old man's wrinkled brow 

A peaceful smile may dwell. 
When his heart has ceased to be enthrall'd 

By the world's seducing spell. 

And such a smile of calm content 

'Tis a bless'd thing to see, 
For the dawn of another and purer life 

Does its sunshine seem to me. 
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THE SEASONS. 

Tes, thou art beauteous still, Earth, and bright ! 

Whether in Spring's first light, 
When fragrant violets and the primrose pale 

Shed on the yernal gale 
Their perfume sweet, — ^when snowdrops placidly 

Come forth to smile and die ; 
When Philomel from ev'ry leafy shade, 

In greenwood, glen, or glade, 
Pours forth, as if to woo the stars on high. 

Her glorious harmony. 

And thou art lovelier still when thy green bowers 

With Summer's fairest flowers 
Are duly deck'd, — ^when lightest zephyrs play 

All through the livelong day. 
In grove or wildwood free, — ^when not a cloud 

Heaven's azure height may shroud, 
Or for a moment dim the sunshine bright 

Which rests with magic light 
On the sweet face of Nature, — who may tell 

The magic of its spell ? 
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And art thou not, O Eaxtb, still fair and bright 

In Autumn's soften'd light ? — 
When freshening breezes sweep thy groves among, 

And waken into song 
Sweet birds, unheard in Summer's chorus wild ; 

Now strains serene and mild 
Greet the enraptured ear, and soothingly 

Warble of hours gone by ; 
And birds, and flowers, and sunshine, may not cease 

To whisper thoughts of peace. 

The scene is changed — thou art not all so fair, 

But desolate and bare. 
Thy flowers are faded, and thy sunlight gone. 

Winter now reigns alone I 
The bright leaves, fallen from each gracefiil bough. 

Are cold and changeless now ; 
Deep gloom enwraps thee round : still cheeringly. 

In some lone cypress tree, 
The redbreast carols of his summer home, 

And of the Spring to come. 

Thus hast thou beauty in all seasons. Earth ! 

In the glad year's first birth. 
In the pale Autumn and the Summer's hours ; 

Changeful as thine own flowers 
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Ever art thou : now bright with song and bloom, 

Now wrapt in sullen gloom ; 
But thine unceasing changes serve to raise 

Fresh tribute to His praise, 
Who out of chaos and the gloom of night 

Called thee, Earth, to light ! 
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MY TWIN SISTERS. 
A SKETCH. 

They play'd together in life's early mom, 

Nor thought to separate ; but so it was, 

That one was taken and the other left ; 

Strange seem'd it they should sever, for the twain 

In face and form, in heart and mind, were one. 

Now parted are they for a little while, 

The one at rest, — ^the other wand'reth still 

In life's most mazy paths. 

There is a spot 
Within a lone churchyard, where o'er a grave 
The turf is fresh and green, — there sleepeth one 
In silence and in peace ; but her fair spirit, 
Call'd by our Father from this troubled scene, 
Dwells now a little seraph by His throne : 
He will'd not that she yet should linger here, 
For He had mark'd her for His own, and so 
With Him she resteth now. 
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That other child 
Daily with wild flowers fresh would strew her grave, 
And, fearing half to break the silence there, 
Would whisper ofttimes, "WiU she come again?" 
And " Will she soon return to play with me ?" 
But when long days had pass'd, and still she came not> 
She ceased to watch for her, and played alone. 
So through her youth and childhood has she grown 
Reft of her sweet companion, but her thoughts 
Soar ofttimes upward where her sister is 
On wings of faith and prayer ; nor does she seek 
Earth's vain delights, but lives alone for heaven. 
A little while will they be parted now, — 
Life is at best but short, — a little while, 
And these now sever'd ones shall meet again. 
Two tender flowerets, blooming on one stem. 
Two heavenly gems, whose equal lustre blending. 
Shines with the self-same light, — so shall they be 
Together one, and one with Jesus too. 
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TO THE MOON. 

Hail, gentle moon ! queen of the starry night, 

Come forth awhile, 
Shed o'er the sleeping earth thy witching light. 

Pure as an angel's smile. 

Long since the golden sun hath sunk to rest 

In the blue sea. 
O'er the still earth night flings her gloomy vest. 

Arise, we wait for thee ! 

Tranquil and lovely as the light of dreams, 

Thy beams shall play 
In the dark greenwood, on the glassy streams, 

Till break of day. 

Or on the blue waves of the boundless sea 

By storms distrest. 
O'er which the rough wind sweepeth wild and free. 

There bid them rest. 

So may they seem like spirits of the deep, 
Serenely bright, 
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LuU'd by the billow's ceaseless roar to sleep 
Through the long night. 

Above, below, around, disperse thy light 

O'er earth and sea. 
That we may ever through the silent night 

Still gaze on thee. 

For thou art beautiful, bright moon, and pure 

From every stain ; 
Long as the heavens above and earth endure, 

Thou shalt remain. 

Once man as stainless and as pure as thou, 

Did God create, 
Alas, how changed, how fallen is he now 

From his first state ! 

Yet once again, when pass'd is death's dark night. 

He shall ascend. 
To dwell for ever in that land of light 

Which knows no end. 

Then thou, fair moon, shalt perish, thy pale ray 

Be quench'd in gloom ; 
The glorious brightness of that endless day 

Shall be thy tomb ! 

L 
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PASSING. 

He lies upon his little bed^ 
His face is pale and thin, 
He droops his languid, golden head : 
He looks so sweet, 'twere half a sin 
To wish to keep him here. 
His eyes shine very bright and clear ; 
But then their light 
Like stars at night, 
Foretells the coming dawn. 
He has been lying all the mom. 
Grazing with upward look, 
As if he read an unseen book : 

I know not what he looks upon. 
He does not hear our footsteps now. 
There is a change upon his brow. 
The restless weight is gone. 
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I heard him moaning in the night, 

And twice or thrice he sigh'd, 
I thought he spoke, and took a light, 

And listened at his side. 
But he mark'd not what I said to him, 
ffis eyes were growing duU and dim, 
But they are bright again/ 
'Twas hard to see him suffer pain. 
That pretty, patient thing ! 
And even now the dew-drops cling 
To the fair hair that, like a ring. 

Enclasps his temples round. 
Where'er his light steps used to tread. 
The sunshine of that golden head 

Made pleasant thoughts abound. 
He was so joyous and so blest, 
A young bird in its sheltering nest 
Could not more happy be ; 
His voice was full of tones of glee ; 
And when he play'd 
Amongst the flowers^ 
Or sported in the copse-wood shade 

Through the spring's rosy hours, 
I used to think his laugh and shout 
The sweetest note I heard about, 
Though all the woods were rife 
With music and glad life. 
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Ah me ! his laugh will sound no more, 

His merry mirth is o'er, 
He has not smiled since yesterday, 
And then it was not aught of play 

That made a smile appear ; 
But he was pleased, and raised his head, 
To see the violets on his bed. 

That Alice brought him here : 
He talk'd to them in his sweet way, 
An hour or longer as he lay 

Upon his bed at noon. 
I thought he must be going soon. 
He look'd so like an angel then, — 
I call'd his father back again. 

To see him as he smiled. 
There was more heaven about that child 

Than other children show ; 
He was not lik^, what many are. 

But far more fair, I know : 
And now he fades as fades a star 

Before the light of day, — 
I knew too well that he must go. 
His home is far away ! 

Hark ! how his breath grows faint and low. 
You scarce can hear it come and go. 
His little heart is beating slow, 
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He will be gone ere mom. 
Ah me ! and I shall be forlorn, 

And desolate ! 
I dare not wish that he might wait 

A few brief years or more, 
It would be harder then to part 

Than it had been before. 
Yet he is twined about my heart 

With such a tender bond ! Oh, what 

Will life without him be ! 
Alas I I must not think of that ; — 
I know the world is dark and wild. 
And I have trembled for my child, 
And all my prayer has been 
That he might lead a life serene, 
With none to make afraid : 
I did not know for what I ask'd. 

When thus I prayed. • 
Grood things, they say, come often mask'd. 
It must be so with me ! 

Peace, peace ! there was a gentle sigh, — 
Gro near, I saw him close his eye. 
There was a heaving at the breast, — 

Is all at rest ? 
His little hands are damp and chill, 
But colder is his marble brow, 
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His golden hair is lying still, 

He is with Jesus now ! 
And this is Death ! — ^how pure and calm ! 
He has not wrought him any harm, 
There is no change in that sweet face, 
He folds it in a soft embrace, 
And kisses out the light. 

Kneel down, kneel down, and pray. 
My heart is sore and withered quite, 

I know not what I say. 
Oh God, forgive 
The thoughts that start ! nor me forsake ; 

Thy hand my gentle lamb did give, 
And Thou didst take ! 

He is for ever safe with Thee. 

Farewell, my little child, farewell ! 
What thou hast been to me 
I best can tell ; — 
A creature whose exceeding worth 

Made Eden of my path of duty ; 
But now thou hast a second birth 
Into a household fairer far, — 
There shines serene thy little star. 
In endless beauty ! 
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THE LAKE. 

Oh heart, be still ! 
This is thy grave : — ^look down and mark 
How deep and dark 
Thy treasures lie : 
Here, where the shadow of the hill, 
Sleeps in the gloomy tide, — 
Here, where the eddying ripples glide 

Swiftly and silently, — 
Here rests a creature wondrous fair, 
And yet the gurgling waters heave 
Above her breast, without a care ! 

It was a stormy eve 
When my life's joy went down ; 
I saw the tempest's fitful frown, 
The growling thunder mutter'd near, 

I heard the wild waves dash and roar. 
And a white garment fluttered here 
That shall be seen no more. — 
Oh, never, never, nevermore ! 
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Beneath the waters dark and cold 

It sank, but not alone, — 
My thoughts, my hopes, to that frail hold 
Clung wildly one by one, — 
And now they lie 
Where silently 
The green, dank rushes spread 
A pillow for a golden head 
That should have slept in fairer bed. 

Oh, gloomy lake ! 
To-night thou art serene and still, 
As if no storm could ever break 
Above thy waters chiU : 
To-night the pale stars dare to glance 

Into thy quiet wave ; 
They know not that thy ripples dance 

Above a grave ! 
For they were hid in clouds that night 

When rose the sudden flaw. 
The quenching of my blessed Hght 

Their pure eyes never saw. 
And now the birch-trees bend and trail 

Their drooping tresses here, 
And fairy insects sport and sail 
To-night without a fear. 
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Oh, smooth deceit ! 
And canst thou greet 
Mine anguish with so cabn a face ? 
Or dare to mirror back my woe, 
When thou hast wrapp'd in thine embrace 
Such wondrous grace I 
Ah I well I know 
That hope, and joy, and gladsome light, 
Beneath thy gloomy tide lie drench'd, 
And thou hast drown'd my music quite. 
But Ix)ve with wind and wave hath strife, 
And many waters have not quench'd 
His glowing life. 
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SPRING FLOWERS. 

Spring's earliest flowers, 
Bright as they are and beautiful, yet wear 
A shade of sadness, — all so coldly fair, 
So motionless, they need the sunshine light, 
That decks the Summer's blossoms. Winter's night 
Has left her icy touch upon each gem 
That forms the early Spring's first diadem. 
There is the snowdrop pale ; her drooping form, 
Frail though it be, has braved the raging storm, 
And smileth yet ; and one unseen is there, 
Sweet violet, which to the chilling air 
Has lent her precious fragrance ; with them bloom 
The innocent primroses, which round the tomb 
Have oft been taught to flourish. 

Flowers of Spring ! 
Which vanish at the touch of Summer's wing. 
So exquisitely fair, so undefiled; — 
Oft on the brow of beauty have ye smiled. 
Twined in a radiant chaplet, lovely all 
As those ye deck'd, — and as your coronal, 
So transient they ! 
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WINGS. 

" The lark from yonder floating cloud 
His joyous carol flings, 
And I wish that I could fly with him, — 
But who will give me wings ? 

At night the moon comes forth, and heaven 
Grows bright with starry things, 

I long to reach those distant worlds, — 
But who will give me wings ?" 

Fond child ! the lark must be content 

To mount on feeble wings. 
But thou ma/st soar beyond the stars 

In thine imaginings. 

And yet, methought, how such desire 

To many a spirit clings, 
How many cry impatiently. 

Oh, who will give us wings ? 
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For there are some who fain would reach 
The heights where Wisdom sings, 

Yet linger in the dust, and cry. 
But who will give us wings ? 

And yearning souls, who long to pierce 

The veil of unseen things, 
Still close the eye of faith, and cry, 

But who will give us wings ? 

Fond mortals I would ye shun the toil 
That cleaves to noblest things. 

That thus ye urge your ceaseless cry, 
Oh, who will give us wings ? 

Set forth in earnest on your way, 
For faith its guerdon brings, 

It is for man to run his race. 
And God will give him wings. 
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BLUE EYES. 

Oh, my fair cousin ! when I gaze 

On those blue eyes of thine, 
I am as one who in amaze 

Beholds some costly shrine, 
Just guessing from the wealth reveal'd 
What precious gems may lie conceal'd, 
1£ thus the outer form can yield 
So fair a show ; — 
For even so 
I think, when gazing on thy face, 

Of what exceeding loveliness 
Must be the soul that with meek grace 

Looks through those azure lattices. 

Their light I never can forget. 
Their tranquil beauty haunts me yet ; 

What though the very firmament, 
Reflected in their mirror calm. 

Its deepest hues hath lent, — 
This does not form their dearest charm. 
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'Tis rather that such heavenly grace 
With meekness doth embrace, 
Such reverence 
And confidence 
Meet in the self-same place : 
And love, that trembles to offend, 
Meek joj, and faith unshaken blend, 
And those pure azure depths invest 
With their sweet " sense of rest." 
Beneath their silken lashes dwell 

All thoughts that fairest be. 
Their meek rebukings seem to quell 

The rude heart's lawless glee ; 

For with their guileless dignity 

Lurks true humility. 

With upward glance they wander free 

Among celestial things. 
But ever more of heaven to me 

Their downcast beauty brings ; 
And words are feeble to express 

The soothing charm they fiing. 
They look in love and gentleness 

On ev'ry living thing ; 
And nothing comes amiss to eyes 
That draw their sunshine from the skies. 
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Oh, cousin mine ! 
In their unclouded loveliness 
May those blue orbs for ever shine I 
I cannot wish thee more or less, 
For well I know 
Whence springs the glow 
Which lights them with such tenderness ; 
That in the dark 

Of this dull earth 
That kindled spark 
Had never birth ; 
But He, who spread the heavens above, 
Gave it, in ffis exceeding love. 

To thee. His creature fair ; 
In that meek, child-like confidence. 
Which blends with lowliest reverence, 

He set His signet there. 
And never may this world's rough care 

Those mingled graces sever. 
Their dewy freshness naught impair. 
But may they shine in beauty there. 
For ever ! 
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A STAR. 

Mt life has many pleasures, 

I have been richly blest, 
But in my sky one star has seemed 

To shine above the rest : 
Wherever I may wander, 

My thoughts still love to turn 
Where in the distant darkness 

Its clear beams brightly burn. 

With calm and tender radiance 

It has shone athwart the past. 
And the way is surely sweeter. 

For the sheen its light hath cast. 
It gilds the distant future 

To my onward-looking eye. 
And the present seemeth fairer 

When I behold it nigh. 
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It is a loving spirit, 

That is closelj knit with mine, 
Which has shed on my existence 

Such a ray of light benign. 
We are one in thought and feeling, 

And our varying tones agree. 
As notes that wander farthest close 

At last in harmony. 

With her I hold sweet converse. 

And together life we scan. 
For her spirit apprehends me 

As not another can. 
We read each other's glances, 

A look is more than speech. 
And the sunshine of a passing smile 

Down to the heart can reach. 

There is nothing comes between us 

But like a cloud may pass. 
And leave no deeper traces 

Than the shadows on the grass. 
Her heart is ever open. 

And her willing sympathy 
In joy, or doubt, or trouble. 

Is a blessed boon to me. 

M 
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I have pleasure, and she shares it 

With a self-forgetting love ; 
I have sorrow, and she labours 

The burden to remove. 
Canst thou wonder I should love her ? 

Or that her dear soul should be 
The star which, in my earthly course, 

Has given most joy to me ? 

I have other joys, I know it, 

Which may wake a sudden thrill. 
But not another star whose light 

My daily world can fill. 
They are bright, but, like the meteors. 

In the moment when we gaze. 
We see them fleet along our heaven. 

Or sink in evening's haze. 

But she will last for ever. 

This star will never set. 
Translated to a brighter sphere, 

Its beams shall sparkle yet. 
And I, if He who lent her 

To be my daily friend. 
Vouchsafe to bring me thither, too. 

My light with hers may blend. 
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A MORNING IN SPRING. 

Come forth ! it is a pleasant thing 

To walk abroad and look 
Upon the fulness of the Spring ; 
To-day the birds are carolling 
In ev'ry shady nook ; 
To-day the primroses peep out, 
By mossy bank, beneath the hedge, 
I hear upon the water's edge 
The cricket's merry shout. 

Look up, look up. 
And drink the cup 
Of joy which Nature holds, 
See, how the arch of heaven enfolds 
This lovely earth 
In his embrace I 
How fair her face I 
How full her mirth ! 
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It is a merry time ; the laxk 
Has thought so hours ago ; 
For when he saw the day-star glow 

Upon night's tresses dark, 

He left his couch, and plumed his wing, 
To greet the coming dawn ; 
He gives the welcome to the mom : 

Hark, hark ! I hear him sing,— 
Be stiU, be stiU ! 

How sweet each note. 
How far they float 
Upon the listening air ! they thrill 
My heart with speechless joy ! 
Sweet little singer ! blithe and coy. 
Far up above, and out of sight, 
Soaring in melody and light, 
How blest, methinks, thou art ! 
Each throbbing of thy little heart 
Is but a pulse of song ; 
And thy frail form is borne along 
Upward above the humming throng 
Of insects sporting in their glee. 
Upon a tide of harmony. 

Now turn thee to the copse, and look 
Beneath the ash-tree*s stem. 
Dost thou not see a diadem 
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Of pale and pearly things ? 
The daffodils beside the brook 

Are flaunting in their gay attire, 
The iris spreads her purple wings, 

The crocuses aspire ; 
But snow-drops bend their lowly heads, 
And violets in their fragrant beds 

Their beauty hide from view. 
Yea, but their sweetness finds them out : 
Now push the sheltering leaves about, — 

Ah, what a glorious hue ! 
Such hue as I sometimes have seen 
In human eyes, 
, Wherein the skies 
Reflect their depths serene. 

What sound was that ? — the gentle dove 

Tuning her plaintive voice ; — 
Leave her to sing of wounded love ; 
I with the merry birds rejoice. 
That chant another strain. 
Listen again ! 
Li yonder thicket dost thou hear 
The blackbird's song serene and clear ? 
How nobly does he breathe his thought ! 

How conscious of his powers is he ! 
Alone, far off, he sets at naught 
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The " small fowls'" minstrelsy.* 
So sing the souls of men sublime, 
Who trample on the narrow bounds of Time, 
And cause their distant voice to thrill 
From age to age, and all the wondering world to fill. 

Close at our ear 
We can but hear 
The redbreast's simple verse ; 
His mellow warblings> rich and fuD, 

He need not now rehearse ; 
For he, through all the winter dull, 
Has sung them to the lonelj woods ; 
And oft, in shadj solitudes. 
His notes have come. 
Like thoughts of home, 
Into a weary soul. 
Who does not own their mild control ? 
Familiar from our eariiest year, 
His tranquil song, resign'd and clear. 
Brings thankful joy, yet wakes a tear : 
For he has never ceased to pay 

His visits to the churchyard lone. 
To sing his funeral lay 
Above each mossy stone. 
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And surely in his soothing strains 
A dirge-like cadence yet remains. 

Now lift thy gaze to yonder bough : 
The merry throstle, hearest thou ? 
I see her there among the leaves : 
Look, how her speckled bosom heaves 
With the wild tumult of her song ! 

Ah well ! it is not strange, 
She bears my very heart along 

Through each melodious change. 
Her pleasure is so fresh and keen, 
Since flow'rs are come, and woods are green, 

That I must laugh with her. 

Now, — do not stir, — 
Behind the knotted oak, the wren 
Peep'd shyly out a moment then — 

But she has gone again. 
I see her flitting to and fro 

Upon the old tree's stem ; 
How lightly does she come and go ! 

She is a sober gem : 
Not gay, as birds of eastern skies, 
Who roam like gilded butterflies, 

Among the gorgeous flowers ; 
But, in her modest suit of brown, 
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She hops and gambols up and down, 
Well-pleased with homely bowers. 

Lo ! what a goodly carpet here 
Of wood anemonies, 

Beneath the shade of hazel trees, 
How fair their stars appear. 
The hyacinth begins to shake 

Her scented purple bells, 
And hawthorn-blossom in the brake 

The tide of fragrance swells. 
Come forth and walk beside the stream, 
The yellow meadows laugh and gleam 
With sunshine of spring-flowers. 
Here I could sit and gaze for hours : 
How rich the grass ! 
And as we pass 
The daisies flap against our feet, 
And here and there the cowslips sweet 

Beckon us, nodding slow ; 

We gather'd them so long ago : 

I cannot pass a cowslip by. 

They have a beauty to my eye 
That is not all their own. 

Now on a tuft of grass new-mown. 
Where clover sheds 
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Its perfumed heads, 
Sit down and take your fill. 
About us come, 
With dreamy hum. 
The honey-seeking bees, that know 
Where aU the sweetest blossoms grow. 
Eest for a moment, and be still ! 
There is a burden at my heart. 

Half sweet, half sad, 
Which longs to start 

Into a chorus wild and glad. 

Come, let the joy of nature creep 

Into your spirit ; let it send 

Its fulness there. 

Outweighing care, 

It is the welcome of a friend. 

For very gladness I could weep. 
To think the Spring has come, — the Spring, 
That makes us rise, and soar, and sing, 

In free, unfettered strain, — 
The resurrection of the year. 
The herald of a brighter sphere. 
Where all that has been blessed here 

Shall live again ! 
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K NIGHT IN SPRING. 

The night is fair, 

And the tranquil air 
Is sweet with the breath of flowers, — 

O'er the tallest pine 

The first stars shine ; 
And from out her fleecy bowers 

The young moon peers 

As her course she steers 
Through the lonely vault of heaven ; 

Where dimly seen. 

In the height serene, 
Is the maze of the sisters seven. 

Come forth and hear, 
In the thicket near. 
How the bird of night is singing. 
The deepest shades 
Of the forest glades 
With her passionate notes are ringing. 
Oh ! say what thrills 
Her breast, and fills 
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Her song with such wild emotion, 

Now rising glad, 

Now falling sad, 
Like the tremulous waves of ocean ? 

In the dusky light 

Of the summer's night 
Lonely she sits and sings, 

And the moonbeam shining 

Through boughs entwining. 
Sleeps on her folded wings ; 

To the silent sky 

In its majesty 
Her ardent spirit turns. 

And she loves to declare 

To the listening air 
The lessons sublime she learns. 

She seeks not rest 

In her covert nest. 
For the spell of song is o'er her. 

The starry sky 

Is fair to her eye, 
And the calm green earth is before her ; 

For these she wakes, 

For these she forsakes 
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Her couch in the greenwood tree. 

And Nature hears 

With ravish'd ears 
Her torrent of harmony. 

There is unrest 

In her gentle breast, 
And a sorrow lies conceal'd, 

But this lonely tryst 

(When the winds are whist,) 
With the star-paved night, will yield 

Ease to her pain. 

And fill her strain 
With a fresh joy for the morrow ; 

Such pure delight 

From the silent night 
Can the weary spirit borrow ! 

Be still and hear 
How sweet and clear 

The notes from her bosom trill. 
Afar they sound 
Through the forest bound, 

When the earth and the air are still. 
And hark ! how now. 
From a distant bough, 
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A voice takes up the strain, 

And sweet and low, 

Answering her woe, 
Sends back her plaint again. 

Oh ! thus, be sure, 

No heart shall endure 
Unrest and sorrow only. 

And none shall moan 

In plaintive tone 
For ever bereft and lonely ; 

But Heaven above 

Will look in love 
On the spirit thither turning, 

And voices sweet 

From their far retreat 
Shall respond to its tender yearning. 

Come, now, and tread 

Where the spring flowers shed 
Their scent in the meadows green. 

Where cold and white. 

In the moon's pale light. 
The hawthorn sprays are seen ; 

They are still as death. 

Not a gentle breath 
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Through their burden of sweets may flutter, 

And the stately fir 

Which no breezes stir, 
Not a single note will utter. 

From yonder bank 

Where the grass grows dank. 
The glow-worm's light is stealing, 

A beacon spark 

In the midnight dark. 
The wanderer's way revealing ; 

Serene and clear. 

In its humble sphere. 
It shines with a steadfast ray : 

Strange brilliance ! given. 

Like the grace of heaven. 
To a creature of simple clay. 

Oh, how bright 

Is such a night 
In the bloomy prime of Spring ! 

When song and flower 

Their magic power 
On our common pathway fling ; 

When starry eyes 

From the tranquil skies 
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Look down on us to declare 

What home of love 

Is stretching above 
Their pavement rich and rare, 

And night by night 

Their steadfast light 
Beckons us gently there. 
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** As a souvenir of what is past, this work will be found a 
valuable addition to the library or drawing-room table." — 
^ British Army Dispatch, 



BOOKS BBOBNTLT IHJBLI^HED 

MESMERISM— WHAT is MESMERISM ? 

''Nee inveniatorinte . • • . qui ariolossdscitetur, etobvfrvet 
ibomnia, atque augum, nee ait maleficus, nee incantator, nee qui 
pythones consulat, nee divines, aut quaerat a mortuis veri- 
tatem." — Vulo. 

12mo. sewed, 6d, 

MITCHELL— THE LIFE OF WALLENSTEIN, Duke of Fried- 
land. By Lieut.-CoL Mitchell. Seeond Edition. Crown 8yo. 
eU)tl^ 5«. 

" A work written with the feeUngs of a soldier, the principles 
of a patriot, and the penetration of a statesman." — JUgon'a 
History of Europe. 



u 



We shall be glad if we can convey to the reader any pa^^ ni 
the pleasure which we have received ourselves from the perusal 
of this work."— 7Ym€«, 

NOLAN— CAVALRY ; its History and Tactics. By Captain L. E. 
iNoLAK, 15th Hnssars. With Cdoui^ lUostrations. Post Svo. 
half bound, 10«.«^. 

"A well written and well digested book, full of intexestinf 
facts and valuable suggestions." — Daily News. 

" The most masterly, and the most attractive book which has 
been written on Cavalry. It is an important contribution to 
military science." — Morning Post, 

** We know no 1t>ooTc — we believe there is none — which vrill 
adequately supply the place of this. To those belonging to this 
arm of the service. Captain Nolan's book is indispensable; to 
members of all arms it may be useful ; while, from the rich ftmA 
■of interesting anecdote vrith which it abounds, it will attract and 
delight the general reader." — Indian Mail. 

OGILVY— A BOOK OF HIGHLAND MINSTRELSY. Poems and 
Ballads, vrith Prose Intinduetion, descriptive of the Mannas and 
Superstitions of the Scottish Highlanders. By Mrs. D. Ooilvt. 
With numerous Illustrations by Dalziel, from Dravrings by M'lan. 
1 ToL feap. 4to., haadsomdly Ijound in eloth, gilt edges, \2s. 

** It is impossible not to go on reading and reading. The book 
is charming in a word. * * * Short as the extract perforce 
is, it will serve to show the natural and pathetic sweetness and 
the delicate poetical quality of this delightful writer,"^ — Morning 
Chronicle. 



BY THOMAS BOSWORTH. 

OGILVY— TRADITIONS OF TUSCANY, IN VERSE ; and 0«ier 
Poems. By Mrs. D. Ogilyt. Fcap. 8vo. clothi 6ft. 

"It is no mean praise to the present volume to say it frilly 
bears out the promise contained in the ' Book of Highland 
Minstrelsy.' It is the genuine utterance of a soul which, having 
felt and seen for itself, has found an inward necessity of giving 
metrical expression to imaginative thought," — Weekly News, 

REVEALED ECONOMY (THE) OF HEAVEN AND EARTH. 
Post 8vo. cloth, 6ft. 

" Contains much powerM thought and able writing." — 
Literary Gazette, 

** A very thoughtful work on the design of the Gospel, and the 
-future condition of Christianity." — English Review. 

REYNOLDS— THE STANDARD COOK. Containing upwards of 
Seven Hundred Practical Receipts in Cookery, and One Hundred 
in Confectionary. To which is added. Bottling of Fruits and 
Juices, Home-made Wines, Distilling, Pickling, and Preserving. 
"With an Appendix, containing the Duties of the Steward, House- 
keeper, and Man Cook ; and other Information necessary to be 
known by every Mistress of a Family and Servant. By Robert 
Reynolds, Cook to His Grace the Duke of Portland. Post 8vo. 
cloth, 7ft. M, 

RIFLE (The) ; Its Uses and Advantages in War, in the Volunteer 
Service, and in Sporting Pursuits ; with Observations upon the 
"Nature, the Power, and the Relative Economy of the various kinds 
of Projective Weapons. Dedicated to the Metropolitan Rifle Club. 
By Long Range. 8vo. sewed, 1ft. 6rf. 

ROBERTSON'S WORKS, including the History of Scotland, the 
History of Charles the Fifth, and the History of America. 6 vols. 
8vo. cloth, £Z 3ft. ; and in various bindings. 

ROSE'S NEW GENERAL BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 
12 vols. Svo. cloth, .£4 14ft. ^d,\ and in various bindings. 

*#* This is the only Biographical Dictionary haviug any 
pretension to completeness, which has been published sinee 
Chalmers's in 1812. It is a very carefully edited wodc. 



BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED 

SPECTATOR— THE SPECTATOR. A New Edition, with Bio- 
graphical and Critical Preface, and Explanatory Notes. To he 
completed in Four Volames. Square, fcap. 8vo., each 28, 6d, 
sewed, or 38, cloth. 

THE SPECTATOR is also publishing in Twenty Monthly Parts, 
price 6d, each. 

SCHMID— A HUNDRED TALES FOR CHILDREN. Translated 
From the German of Christoph Von Schmid. By Francis B. 
Wells, Rector of Woodchurch, Kent. With Frontispiece and 
Vignette. 16mo. cloth, 2«. 6d, 

"A good collection of fables, apologues, &c., by a writer 
deservedly popular — to be recommended." — AtheruBum, 

" Incidents, accidents, natural phenomena, thrown into the 
form of little narratives, designed to impress useful lessons upon 
children, at the same time that interest is excited by the tale." — 
Spectator. 

" This book, we are told in the Translator's Preface, is * used 
as a lesson and reading-book in the schools of Bavaria ;' and we 
think it would be a great improvement if some such plan were 
adopted in English schools, for all classes. We recommend the 
clergy to make an experiment with this volume in their parochial 
schools. We have an idea that the reading aloud of such tales 
would be found to produce a better style of reading in our 
schools." — Englkh Churchman, 

SPICER^SIGHTS AND SOUNDS ; the Mystery of the Day. 
Comprising a History of the American "Spirit" Manifestations, 
from their Origin to the Present Time. By Henry Spicer, Esq. 
Post 8vo. cloth, 98, 

" A remarkable and interesting work." — Atlas, 

" Mr. Spicer's work is a History of the American " Spirit" 
Manifestations. It is one of the fairest books we have ever met 
with ; the Author details the phenomena as he himself wit- 
nessed them, and gives all the authenticated accounts of the 
manifestations he has collected." — Court Journal, 



SPICER— FACTS AND FANTASIES ; A Sequel to " Sights and 
Sounds." By Henrt Spicer, Esq. 8vo. sewed, 28, 



BY THOMAS BOSWORTH. 

STOWE—UNCLE TOM'S CABIN. By Harriet Bbecher 
Stowe. "The Author's Edition " of this most talented and popular 
American Novel, containing a Preface by the Authoress, written 
expressly for this Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3». 6d, 

Mrs. Stowe has a direct interest in the sale of this Edition, 
and it is the only one printed in this country which is authorised 
by her. 

STOWE— A KEY TO UNCLE TOM'S CABIN : By Harriet 
Beecher Stowe. Presenting the Original Facts and Documents 
upon which the Story is founded. Together with Corroborative 
Statements verifying the truth of the Work. 12mo. cloth, 
38. 6d. 

THIERSCH— THE HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 
Vol. 1. — The Church in the Apostolic Age. By Henry W. J. 
Thiersch, Doctor of Philosophy and Theology. Translated from 
the German by Thomas Carltle, Esq., of the Scottish Bar. 
12mo. cloth, 68, 

" In his earlier works Dr. Thiersch had shown powers of no 
ordinary kind ; sound scholarship, a reverential mind, a just and 
discriminating appreciation of doctrines and principles, a candid 
spirit and a clear style. His * History of the Church of the 
Apostolic Age,' which appeared in Germany in the early part of 
this year, is the first division of a larger work on * The Ancient 
Christian Church,' and I earnestly hope that it will be translated 
into English, for it is a learned and instructive work." — Rev, T, 
K. Arnold in the Theological Critic. 

Vol. II. is in preparation. 

TRIVIER— AN EXPOSITION OF THE PRINCIPAL MOTIVES 
which Induced me to LEAVE THE CHURCH OF ROME. By 
C.L. Trivier, formerly a Roman Catholic Priest. Translated from 
the French by Mrs. Bushby. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3». M. 

" To those who are wavering, if they will read at all and judge 
for themselves, the value of this book is past all calculation. It 
has been very carefully translated by Mrs. Bushby, and is well 
worthy of a large circulation." — BeU*8 Weekly Meesenger. 

"This little book, written by a man of the most extensive 
theological reading, is a compendium which we cannot too highly 
praise." — Britannia. 



BOOKS RECENTLY* PUBLISHED. 

TUPPER— HALF A DOZEN BALLADS ABOUT AUSTRALIA^ 
By Mabtin F. Tupper, 12mo. sewed, price 6rf. 

THINGS TO GOME. A Prophetic Ode on Topics of IiMtant 
and Extraordinary Interest. By Martin F. Tupper. 8vo., 1*. 

WEST INDIES— THE BRITISH WEST INDIA COLONIES 
in Connexion with Slavery, Emancipation, &c. By a Resident in 
the West Indies for Thirteen years. With an Introduction sad 
Concluding Remarks by a late Stipendiary Magistrate in Jamaiea. 
Second Edition, 8vo. sewed, !«. 

WHITE— A LEAF OF A CHRISTMAS TREE. From the German. 
Edited by the Rev. F. Gilbert White, M.A. With Five Anastatic 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth, 28, 6d» 

** Prettily written and prettily illustrated.** — Guardian, 

WILLIS— A SUMMER CRUISE IN THE MEDITERRANEAN 
on Board an American Frigate. By N. Parker Willis. Square 
fcap. 8vo., well printed, and containing upwards of 300 pages. Is, 6d, 
sewed, and 2«. cloth. 

<' An exceedingly clever and amusing book." — Standard. 

" The pictures of life in Constantinople are perfect" — Criiie, 

** Light and sparkling pictures of the wanderings of the 
Author.'*— ra/iw'* Pinter, 

WILLMOTT— THE PLEASURES, OBJECTS, and ADVAN- 
TAGES of LITERATURE. By the Rev. Robert Aris Willmott, 
Incumbent of Bearwood, and Author of "Lives of the Sacred 
Poets," " Jeremy Taylor, a Bii^aphy," &c. &c.. Second EdMon, 
revised. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, &«. 

"An degantly written and agreeable book, "especially well 
adapted for reading by snatches, when leisure disposes the mind 
to seek for diversion rather than to engage in study." — Spectator^ 

** It may be read over and over again, and will always ingiart 
some new delight," — Gentleman^a Magazine, 

WILLMOTT— PRECIOUS STONES : Aids to Reflection from 
Prose Writers of the 16th, 17th, and 18th Centuries. By the Rev. 
Robert Aris Willmott. Fcap. 8vo. cloth. 5«. 



BY THOMAS BOSWOKCT. 

WILLMOTT— l^OIIMS. By the Heir. Robert Abi» Willmott^ 
Incumbent of Bearwood. Second Edition. Fcap. 8yo., cloth 4«. 

** Mr. Willmott's descriptions are elegant, his illustrations full 
of fancy ; the pleasing moral which he draw^ from the prodae- 
tions of nature and the works of Providence are such as show the 
prevailing associations of a good and thoughtful mind : there is, 
toO| a classical tone and feeling pervading the whole composition, 
which shows equally the scholar and the poet.'' — Gentlemaris 
Magazine* 

WOLF— THE POETS OP THE WOODS. Twelv«e Pictures of 
English Song Birds, executed in Colours in the best style of Litho- 
graphy. From Drawings by Joseph Wolf. With Poetical 
Descriptions selected from the best Authors. Small 4to. cloth gilt, 
g^t edges, 15«., or morocco gilt, £\ 5«. 

** A volume gracefully planned and tastefully executed^ The 
illustrations are among the best specimens of printing in colours 
which have been produced." — AtheruBum, 

** Delightful to look at, more delightful to read ; full of high 
poetry, like Prospero's Island, with its sights and sweet sounds, 
which give delight and hurt not. Nothing can be more faithful 
to nature than the delineations of the twelve songsters of our 
fields and woods. In form, colour, and attitude they are admir- 
able, full of life, and glittering in their daintily hued plumage. 
We recommend all our readers to this very agreeable book, in 
which the painter and the poet are both summoned to do justice 
to these our brilliant company of singing birds — the opera troupe 
of nature." — ilfoming Chronicle. 

**" The drawings to this beautifiil book have been furnished by 
Mr. Wolf, already well known for paintings of birds, showing an 
unusual amount of knowledge of their habits, and feeling for their 
colour and form. These Ulustrations are marked by a graceful 
and poetical treatment of the accessories. It is due to the 
engravers also — the Messrs. Hanhart — to say, that printing in 
colour has scarcely ever been more delicately or clearly done. 
Besides the pictures, there is a collection of poetical passages, 
referring to each of the birds thus painted, and these also have 
been judiciously selected and with great taste. It is a very 
creditable volume to all concerned in it." — Guardian, 

" The work is in the nature of a centoy or collection of extracts, 
and these are the sweetest extant. The pictured illustrations of 
the Uttle minstrels of the woods are worthy of their literary con- 
nexion in every respect. 'They are eminently beautiful — almost 
unique. Printed in colours irfter water colour drawings, by Mr. 
Wolf, they suggest the idea of the perfection of art in the repre- 
sentation of nature. As a drawing-room volume, therefore, this 
work, from its intrinsic merits, as well as its attractive form, will 
be a most acceptable present." — Observer, 



BOOKS PUBLISHED BY T. BOSFORTH. 

WORTLEY— " ET CETERA." By the Lady Emmelinb Stuart 
WoRTLEY. Post 8vo. cloth, 10*. 6rf. 

WORTLEY— THE SLAVE, and Other Poems, English and 
Spanish. By the Lady Emmeline Stuart Wortlet. Crown 
8yo. cloth, 28, 6d. 

WYNNE— THREE ORIGINAL PLAYS. Tricks for the Times ; 
Napoleon the First's First Love ; The Advocate of Durango. By 
John Wynne. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5#. 

" These plays show the ahility and taste of the vniter." — Post. 

YOUNG Traveller— A Young TraveUer's Journal of a Tour in 
North and South America. With Sixteen Illustrations. 12mo. 
cloth gilt, 6*. 

" This is the work of a young lady, cousin to the Marchioness 
of Drogheda, to whom it is dedicated. It is well written, and 
the observations it contains on men, manners, and things, indi- 
cate a surprising precocity. The profuse engravings, too, with 
which it is illustrated, are from the pencil of the same ingenious 
young personage. North America, the * States,' New Orleans, 
Mexican Cities, and West Indian Islands, are dealt with in the 
most off-hand and familiar manner ; and we must admit that we 
have met with many works of the kind, by older and far more 
experienced perso'is, which were not half so agreeably and taste- 
fully written. The young lady describes what she saw very 
prettily and distinctly." — /ttherueum. 

In the Press, 

And will Shortly Appear, 

THE HISTORY OF THE FORMATION AND PROGRESS 

OP THE 

"THIRD ESTATE." 

By AuGUSTiN Thierry. 
One Vol., fcap. Svo. 
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